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“WHEN GRANT WENT FIGHTIN’ TREASON HE NEVER MEANT TO FAI 


THE OLD MAN GOES FOR GRANT When great temptations find our path and shine across our way; 


My faith in human goodness grows weak—does almost fail 


We're all poo! creeturs at the best, and apt to oO ast Ly 


ay J N H. YATES. ’ i , . 
Br JOHN H. YATE When men like Horace Greeley bow down the knee to Baal. 


We've had another meetin’ at the school-house on the hill, We've tuck the 7ribune many years—we farmers ’round the hill; 
And cheers for Grant and Wilson were given with a will; Once it was law and gospel, but “tis now a bitter pi 

There were young men, there were maidens, there were gray-haired mothers there, Because one man leaves principle, and every thing that’s 
And songs for Grant and Wilson filled with melody the air. It doesn’t stand to reason that all we farmers should. 

We came to the conclusion, in looking matters o’er, No, Betsey; we go in for Grant, the war-tried, peace-tried man; 
That good old Horace Greeley and the Zridune are no more: The one who routed rebels can rout this other clan 

The Presidential siren sang a very pretty song, When Grant went fightin’ treason he never meant to fail, 

And Horace put his white hat on and followed her along. And when he hooped the traitor he didn’t go ker bail 

But he’s tuck the wrong road, Betsey—a new, untrodden road ; Hiirrah for Grant! hurrah for Grant!—don’t call me crazy, wife 
The good things he has said of Grant will prove a heavy load; I'm marching with Ulysses in the Presidential 

But of all the loads he carries the heaviest will be 1 can’t vote many more times; my days ar 

The load strapped on at Baltimore, cailed “evil company.” Hurrah for Grant, the leader of the boys who marched 
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ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 




















Ie Wi Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is sent out gratuitously an EAGHT-PAGE SUPPL 
MENT, ¢o7 nt a 4 f , 
Novel by N, @u r ofA Gi 
Romance,’ S “4 Bridge of 
< 5,” “ TJattie: A Vo Man’s Friend, 
- - Humani Stern y,” * Tre 
Flerself,” etc., etc., entitled 

“LITTLE KATE KIRBY.” 
7 heroine is a your nd itiful girl 

h a charmin ice ap y f 

manner, f y, a poor London ; 
bees imdrisoned ; : 
elder retu ” m reise 
find that nm th d , 
for her ribed h great pat mi 





THE CRY OF “RECONCILIATION.” 
MIE of Mr, GREELEY’s Western 

speeches was reconciliation and reform. 
Mr. KERNAN, in his New York 
says that the Democrats have joined the 
“Liberal” Republicans for the purpose of 
The GREELEY 
press declares that the maladministration 


burden 


addresses, 


is 


those blessings. 


securing 


of office-holders must end, and that there 
must be “race concord” and generous jus 
tice. But neither Mr. GREELEY, Mr. KER 
NAN, nor the GREELEY press define the 
word they most frequently use, or tell us 
what they mean by reconciliation. M1 


Scuurz, indeed, describes what the Repub 
lican party might, in his judgment, have 
Yet almost all that it has done Mr. 
Scuvurz has supported; nor has he 


cone, 
as Seha- 


tor proposed any settlement other than that 


which has been adopted. Mr. SUMNER says 
that the memories of civil war should not 
be perpetuated, and goe sso far as to call the 
President “a regimental color th the for 


bidden inscription.” How absolutely M1 


SUMNER misconceives the patriotic heart of 
his country he will learn on the Sth of No 
vember. 

What is meant by reconciliation? The 
close reader of Mr. GREELEY’S Western 


he 
t or the Re public anu 
ever been vindictive. 


speeches will see that 
show that the Presider 
party are now or have 


never attempts to 


He makes a general statement of a disposi 
tion to keep open the wounds of war, while 
he knows, and the country knows, that he 
has warmly approved every measure which 
has been adopted, with the sole exception 
of the 
persons to office, the only 


ineligibility of some two hundred 


sign of penalty 
for the fearful treason of the war which sur- 
vives, and a sign sure to be swept away by 
the spirit which has granted complete am- 
which has not shed 


nesty, a single drop of 


blood, which held JEFFERSON Davis for a 
time a luxurious prisoner, then dismissed 
him unharmed, and which asks and has 
asked no punishment for the past and no 
security for the future but respect for the 
equal rights of all citizen rhe laws of the 


United States ar 
the 
They wei 
no more inequality than upon New York; 


e every where uniform, with 
of the 
gh upon Georgia and Florida with 


single exception ineligibility. 


and except for the provision for witnesses 
fe 


@amiravly 


at elections where violence fraud 
Mr. Etuis H. ROBERTS 
shows, not a statute of the last Congress re 


Ol Is il 


ed, as 
The national 
legislation has been a legislation of peace. 
And Mr. GREELEY tries to excite his hearers 
about Arkansas, as if the national adminis 


fers to the war or its results, 


tration of General GRANT were responsible 
for the constitution of that State. 
If reconciliation is delayed, it is because 


the old “South” refuses to be reconciled, 
and it always will refuse. It will no more 
be reconciled to the new order than the 


English Jacobite was reconciled to the Han 


overian dynasty or the French Bourbon to 
the revolution. There was never any vin 
dictive feeling in the loyal heart of the coun 


There has been no v 
And since the fee ling 
reconciliation possible 


try. 
tion, 


naict 


8 right, 


ve legisla 
1 the 
by 
the present equal laws justly administered 


al 
will be secured 
But the ery has quite another meaning than 
that which appears. The demand for recon 
ciliation is a partisan cry, and it is one of 
the oldest and most familiar in this genera 

Nobody comprehended it 
, despised it more thoroughly, and ex- 
posed it more zealously than Mr. Horact 
GREELEY; and it is hard for those who know 
his course upon ti 


tion, 
truly 


has more 


1 SUbiect to restrain a teel 

ing of wonder as they read his Westefn 
* speeches. 

The Democratic cry of conciliation is a 


| 
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> 
Before the 
war, not to yield to its demands was to alien- 


old as the aggression of slavery. 


ate and exasperate our Southern brethren. 
When Mr. SEWARD the very 
and obvious remark that there was an irre- 


made simple 


pressible conflict between liberty and slay 
ery, it was bitterly denounced as the brutal 
war. Manya 
Northern pulpit besought us to aid with our 


and bloody manifesto of civil 


who 
Christian duty 
When slavery in 


prayers and sympathy our brethren 
were zealously doing their 
to the children of Ham. 


arms upon fearful battle-fields, by firing our 


cities and spreading pestilence, was seeking 
to destroy the government, FERNANDO WooD 
ho are 


and other evangelists, w now very anx 


ious for reconciliation, quoted the Sermon on 


the Mount, and begged us to surrender to 
the saints in gray And when the blood- 
thirsty’ GRANT and the boys in blue had 
smitten the rebellion, and there was not a 


word cr thought of revenge except from AN- 


DREW JOHNSON, who was even tuen leaving 
the Republican party, the same Democrat 
ipostles of peace told us that not to leave 
the freedmen to the mercy of black codes 
was to tear open old wounds and to fight 


old battles. A little later, to declare equal 
civil rights was vindictive, and a cowardly 
To admit all to 
equal suffrage was a wanton blow at honor- 
able ani vanquished fellow-citizens. No 

Precisely what Dem- 
meant with General 
1864, and with Mr. SEYMouR 
it means with Mr. GREELEY 1872. 
“ The policy of hate” means Republican ad- 


abuse of power. citizens 


man need be deceived. 
ocratic conciliation 
M‘CLELLAN 


in 1868, 


in 
in 
ministraticn, * Reconciliation” means Dem- 
ocratic supremacy. 

Mr. SUMNER’s theory of the regimental 
color that the 
dene y of General GRANT, who was the victor 


is substantially this Presi- 
and for whom the late rebels will 
not vote, s held by them to be a permanent 
and mor.ifying monument of their defeat, 
and it that there should be 
Administration for which they had voted in 
order that they may feel reconciled. 
word, “the South” which 
idle a, a vd 


in the war, 


is desifable an 
In one 


by we mean an 


tion 
it dictate 
ll now consent to make peace if if 
There was no ¢ pithet 
hurled 


ksterin 


not made 


the President, 


a set having war 


because could not 
wi is al- 
lowed to dictate him 


ol 


and contempt ul citi- 
n 1861 bu ¢ and peddling 
Yankees which would not be fied could 


* reconciliation” upon 


scorl at 1loy 
as 
just 


+} 
they 


buy 
And we eal 


insult to every 


consent to 
such terms 
ote 


in th 


imagine a 


more isl ve honorable 


man Southern St 
I 


1oOu 


ates. 

ndeed, the whole campaign of “ reconcil- 
Lid ” is as monstrous a deception as that 
of “reform. Not 


suggested, no policy whatever has been fore- 


a single measure has been 


shadowed, for the purpose of producing what 


is called “ reconciliation ;” there is no argu- 


ment but the character of the Democratic 
party, excep> the insinuation of Mr. Doo.rr- 
rLE in the Baltimore Convention, and the 


plain demand of the R 
the 
suffrage. 


chmond Enquirer, that 
citizens must be deprived of the 
M the candidate of the 
“reconciliation” party is the one maf in the 


new 


anwhile 


country who has most strenuously advocated 
every measure of the “ policy of hate.”  In- 
deed, the character of the Democratic cam- 


paign has been very thoroughly exposed, nor 
bh the “ Liberal” 

of General GRANT and eminent Republicans 
availed to couceal it. It be a 
for the future if the people of the 
could be 
lm posture. 


us all 


Republican calumny 


would sad 
augury 


country deceived by so plain an 


THE STORY OF CINCINNATL 
THE 
ADAMS, 


of Mr. CHARLES 


speech 


at 


FRANCIS 
interesting 


Jun., gulncy, 18 and 
valuable as the view of an original and sin- 


Indeed, Mr. ADAMS 


he original 


cere * Cincinnati man.” 
that 


which tinally, 


says he drew resolution 


although under another form, 


ussembled the Cincinnati Convention in 
May. rhe story is very s mple and very in- 
structive. A certain number of gentlemen, 
some of them editors of conspicuous jour- 


nals, among which were the New York Even- 
ing Post and Nation, the Springtield Republic 
the Cing 


St.. Louis Democrat, were of 


av, the Chicago Tribune, nnati Com- 
mercial, and the 
opinion that the Republican administration 
had fallen under the absolute control of dis- 
honest politicians, and that the administra 
tion of General GRANT was of “a low tone.” 
hey considered the issues of the last fifteen 
years finally settled, and thought that de- 
centralization, civil service reform, and free 
trade were now 1 
They 


eally the paramount ques- 
further believed that large 
of and Democrats 
the opinion, and that they 
would gladly withdraw from their party or- 


tions. 
numbers 
of 


Republicans 


were Sallie 


ganizations and form a new party. This 
was the conviction of Mr. ScHurz a year 
ago, and he declared at Nashville that the 


time had now come to form such a party. 
We think that 
at that tune as we do now. 


we understood this view 


It was held by 








some honest and patriotic men with whom 
many of the best Republicans had been in 
the habit of the closest sympathy. But the 
leaders of the movement all seem to us ha 
bitually to disregard the force of feeling, or 
of what we may call the power of imagina- 
tion, on politics, which is never so active and 
influential as after such a civil convulsion as 
we haveseen. To deride this element, or to 
disregard it, is to make a fatal mistake. Pol- 
1Lics 18 an art quite as muc h as a science, and 
he who would truly serve the state must not 
forget it. The failure to perceive this led to 
another blunder. This was a huge miscalcu- 
lation of the extent, the force, and the char 
The Re- 
an party is large ly composed of those 


acte 


public 


rof Re public an dissatisfaction. 
who do not hesitate to grumble and criticise 
their the 


necessity of party administration under our 


owl party action, but who know 


system, and therefore consider the practical 


question to be generally a simple alternative, 


as itis now. And once more, all these gen- 
tlemen made the further immense mistake 
of supposing that on the eve of a Presiden- 


tial election, when there were two great, his 
toric, fully organized parties, they could be 
destroyed by the of third 
party. 


linprovisation a 


Nevertheless, holding the views that we 


have described, the gentlemen called the 
Cincinnati Convention. That they were, 


however, afraid to trust the logic of their 
position was evident from the fact that they 
excluded The thus 
became an attempt to supersede the regular 
organization of the Republic im party. It 
was said that to warn the 
Philadelphia Convention. 
Cincinnati had been able 


Democrats. movement 


they meant only 

But evidently if 
to dictate the Phil- 
adelphia action, it would have shown that it 
was the master of the party. Mr. ADAMS 
sympathized with the Convention, but did 
not personally attend it, because his father 
had been prominently named as a candidate. 
His there and 
Mr. Bixp, of Massachusetts, was there, a bit- 
tel xy Mr. ADAMS. The speech 
of Mr. Scuurz, the platiorm, the hope of the 
better men in the Convention, all pointed to 


sincere associates were all 





foe of the elk 


the nomination of Mr. ApamMs. But Mr. Brrp 
aud four or tive of his associates voted stead- 
ily against him, so that his own State was 
not unanimous for him. This fact was the 
hope of the bummers and buccaneers who 
had come to « ipture the Convention ; and at 
the proper moment, under tne arrangement 
of GRaTz Brown and General Bair, they 


raised their yell, and shouted so steadily and 
Vou iferously that the Southern States, sup 


posing the tide had turned, and anxious only 
fur success, hastily “tumbled in” one afte 
another, and thus HORACE GREELEY was 
nominated as the candidate of “ reform,” 


and the rump ot the lammany Ring was 


the first to salute him 


The nomination of Mr. GREELEY was the 
proo! that the sincere effort of the Conven 
tion had failed. It has been asked what 
mattered who was the candidate, since the 
platform was prepared, and those interested 
were present? The answer is evident. The 
character of the candidate was the evidence 
of the since rity of the movement The nom- 
ination of Mr. ADaMs would have shown 
that the Convention was controlled by its 
honest authors. The nomination of Mz: 
GREELEY showed that it had bee n captured. 
The honest members were Oppose d to cen- 
tralization, protection, and the spoils sys- 
tem. Mr. GREELEY is the apostle of pro- 
tection, the advocate of what is calle« 
‘centralization,’ and a sturdy operator un- 
der the spoils system. To nominate him 


he failure of the movement 
which had produced the and 
the instant it adjourned every body knew 
that the 
tion de pe nded upon the support of the Dem- 


par 


was to proclaim t 
Convention, 
sole chance of the 


success Of 1ts ac- 


ocrati ty This, again, revealed the scope 
and tendency of the action which had cap- 
tured the C« 


pretend—« 


mvention., For would any body 


ven of those original Cincinnati 
who st 


tion 


ll advocate Mr. GREELEY’s elec- 
Democratic 


that the party 1s a party 


When that party, in its regular 


oft retorm ? 


Conveption, adopted Cincinnati, the issue 
became what it has remained—a choice be- 


tween the old Democratic 


the Re public an party. 


organization and 
And inevitably the 
Cincinnati men who still cling to the Im pos- 
ture are obliged to say that the Democratic 


party is converted, at which assertion the 
Democrats roar with derision. 
Mr. ADAMs did not believe the Democratic 


party to be one of reform, or he would have 
supported it, and would not have 


the (¢ He 


favored 


Incinnatl 


movement. evidently 
does not think that it has become such a 
party by nominating Mr. GREELEY. To 
him and the sincere Cincinnati men the 


platform was important only as the mani- 
ot those behind i. The 
nomination of Mr.GREELEY showed that gen- 
tlemen like Senator Fenton, General Joun 
COCHRANE, Colonel ALEXANDER M‘CLURE, 
and other well-known politicians, were be- 


hind it, and Mr, ApaMs fixed his eyes upon 


testo who were 





| 
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the men rather than upon the platfo: 
Nor did he see any promise of reform of th 
c1vi 


l service, of decentralization, or of fre: 


trade in their political career and charact 


Accepting the issue which is really offered 
and regretting the loss of that which he had 
, Mr. 
ADAMS has no hesitation in deciding that 


hoped to be instrumental in offering 


the country would not gain by the exchange 
of Republican for Democratic 
therefore 
General GRANT. 


administra- 
tion; and he proposes to vote for 
It is upon these grounds 
that the Post and the Nation 
support the re of the President. 
They did not go to Cincinnati resolved to 
accept any thing that Cincinnati might pre- 
sent, but in order that Cincinnati might pre- 


Evening 


also 


election 


sent what they believed would promote the 


higher welfare of the country. They want- 
ed, like Mr. ADAMS, something which they 
thought better than General GRANT, and 
they were offered something which they 


consider a great cle il worse, and the y very 
consistently aud decidedly 
And this to-day, toward the 


vass, is the 


refuse to take it. 


end of the car 
position of almost every one of 


cl 


the sincere authors of the Cir 
ment. 


nnatl Move- 


MR. DAWES AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THE speech of the Hon. Henry L. Dawes 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, the chief city 
in his Congressional district, was one of ve 
interest 


The Springhe d 
of Mr 
DAWEs, h 


great and value. 


Republican, an unhappy advocate 
GREELEY, yet friendly to Mr 
charged that Mr. DAWEs 


his support of the Administration, and tl 


ul 
was insincere in 
iat 
the tone of his speeches was very different 
now from that of a year or two ago, or « 
later date. 


reproduced the 


ven 
The Republican had also 
wretched Credit - Mobilier 


of a 


aspersion upon Mr. DawEs—a publication 
which was the more extraordinary because 
the paper continues to be friendly to him, 


which would be impossible did it really be 
if 
the immense injustice of ré peating 
there 
publican would have been t 
test 


to do } 


lieve of him what was willing 


mn 
Indeed, 
was a time when the Springfield Re- 


first ro- 





to } 





indignantly against suc ilumny 


upon its Representative in Congress and the 


leader of the House. 

rhe position of Mr. DAWEs is peculiarly 
that of an honorable Republican His sin- 
cerity has been questioned for the reason 


that we have mentioned, and he 


the subject frankly 





in his speech. 
Isth of January, 1870, he said in (¢ 
that the estimates, not the expenditures, of 
the Departments were increased, and he 


strongly protested. It was plainly his duty 
to do so, and it was a signal service to his 
party to 


Administration, and so prevent the cry of 


restrain any such tendency in 


its 
extravagance and corruption. It was a real 
service, 
Mr. 


message 


rhe expenses were curtailed, and 
DAWES New Hampshire tl 
from the President: “ Tell the 
ple of New Hampshire that whenever it « 
be shown that the public expenditures can 


took to this 
peo- 
an 


be reduced one dollar, that reduction shall 


be made.” And the President has faith- 
fully kept his word. Take the expendi- 
tures of the last year, deducting all that 
arose from the war, and reduce them to the 
gold standard. Then do the same with 
those of 1860, the last of a purely Demo 
cratic Administration, and it appears that 
the expenses of 1860 will be, for every man, 


woman, and child, $1 95, while those for 1871 
will be only $181. And Mr. Dawes adds, 
“Do the thing with every 

1800, and you will find those of 1871 the low 
10.” Is he, be 


cause in 1870 he said to the 


same since 


yeal 


est since 1 then. 
Administration, 


insincere, 
“Your estimates are extravagant,’ and 
1872 says that “it faithful 
lecting the revenues and frugal in expending 


ght 


has been in col- 


>+9 


them ? 


to defend and sustain the 


Certainly, if any man has a1 


Administration, it 


is Mr. Dawes: and if any Administration de 
serves support, it is that which justifies such 
friendly interest and avails itself of such 


friendly advice. 


The explanation which Mr. DAWES gives 
of the CHORPENNING claim is not less satis 
factory. This is one of the offenses most 


eagerly urged against the Administration. 


The Postmaster-General, it was alleged, had 
allowed an openly fraudulent claim! Such 
is “ Grantism,” was the swift conclusion of 


GREELEY purists and Democratic reformers. 
Mr. Dawes tells us the facts. CHORPENNING, 
an old Pennsylvan ghbor 
al friend of JEREMIAH BLACK, had a Calit 
nia mail contract twenty ye 


an, ne and pol 


ago,.tor Which 


he was to receive exactly $106,000 is 
paid that sum, and fifteen years ago, in 1857 
BLACK was consulted about getting extra 
allowance, and a bill passed Congress au 
thorizing it to be paid The last three nes 
of the bill were the vital part. They re- 
quired the Postmaster-General to settle the 
extra claim “ according to the affidavits and 


prools on file in the House of Representa; 
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THE KU-KLUX CONSPIRACY. 






























































By EUGENE LAWRENCI | thn mnended - , : f 
tra \ I djl I 1 ‘ 
the rn States ae bes with enthu m | be come, and g n 
their boundless resources and attractive me, | f k, and you neg } So } 
Almost endless acres of | Corrs |! . at hall an hou at I t & : 
vet to be brought unde nit | dog I ‘ . if a» f 
| pulation mig re ibed l I x , 1D ; 
{ is reaching trom i e f I I bed I k | K 
Mex Forests and i I 1 ! be i] I i son I 
mil | wealth, t ' } f the h I lo Wa } ( I < 
mperate zon I I ran m! a l Iman I | ¢ Ku-] 
f rk und t " gt u Oo } , 
st gifts of nature wlure immigration and | heard it as quick as lighteni: and he said t t in} I ‘ ged t I) t 
the hand I | em, ‘G : k / . 
Mr. SoMERS assures \ I ! , i t 
ri 1} 1 1 I l i k I} ¢ I 
W ind t save tl! | i " 
\ ef I may ¥ ft . 
] i if lay 
fer a G Alaba 
as t h s | s () 
Massa j 
r failing streams | , . 7 
I s of manufacture 
neve : I 
f s of pine, U 
: scovered ores 
tl engine and y . 
stable government 1s 0 M | ‘ 
prospe f this fort s 
Sou s 
' f the slave-! 
lected, or was grad 
mechanic, the manufa y 
avoided a sand I 
1est pla 1 ! wy l 
ture of slavery, 80 re B 
the barbarous ignorar Ku-K ’ 
tyranny of the master, 
followed the vicious s Spy , 
the resources of nature unexpl A I VW 
an unnatural Re 1 . 
have teemed with uny | 
the rebellion some imp , ] Ww 
small farms are ‘ 
labor with new zeal 6 a. 
industrious, | : Mr. La 
teful Yet stil x 
vernment; lawlesst 
settler, and dimit ——— ms 
farms an be purchase ; . 
nificant and incredibl K 
more quiet States ; it 
hosen ignorance; capit i 
its dangerous borders I 
mechanic approaches . 
of the Ku-Klux as if Oy 
if brigands and th g-2 I {f savag . | } IN 
Che Congressional reports on the Ku-kl 
nspiracy show the real causes of the a MISSISSIPPI KU-KLUX IN THE DISGUISES IN WHICH THEY WERE < RED . ir. B 
the value of every kind of property t , | . : t | hk Mr 
Southern States, and the dangers that threater La 
the future of their industry and trade rhe ivtwam ¢ f ; C) 
Democratic party has fallen unde | ' 3 : == : 
a murderous taction its l re 
prudent members have not suffi rag 1) s 
free themselves f I 1 [ 
| I 
11 
\\ 
ra | J ' h 
r James Dorma 
) Ke 
. b 
" 
heir fel z I Ku-Klu 
has extended its n t rt 
Southern State: it! 
ia eve f 
| hen sunk int rity u t Dt AO ae a : 
for new efforts 1; i guyia ii 
t same, whe r in ¥ M ' { Lat ves q 
m ers ride around at Mngt! LRN Ue 
guises ; their vi ns L R 
publicans, their wives and ildren, honest 
ing-men, teachers, and tive B st M 2 re 
list ministers metimes | ed Mta ! I h 
State judge i Senat i * . at 
their rifles; sometimes tl z t 
shot in his pulpit or the law his 
but oftener tl are tent } 
negro t t seam ti h 
te less lashes - 
and the fathe eding 1 dyin mid 
of his hort ken fan I | : in ¢ - 
elty of thes ithern Dem f 
bject of the Ku-Klux AS l 
sure t electi of the D ff 
sur} usses the barbarit { 
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» s | I I é S I I I i t hig i f 
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neant I Y t I in ! I l Ge 1 1) , 
ld 1 sleep in tl bed I l k | ma I | () M a 
the fever, and I don’t want you to Hi I Says | Shut u I ‘ Pow. 
id, ‘No, I don’t want to get the ft f I but t f them, f by that time the others had ind there 1 ! ced i fa F 
var ed Ab) ution of Repul an here Al {fora 
Th Ku-Klux ¢ piracy Re} te ( | Ihe murderer was masked e victim had moment the murd 3 as st seems sut : t Met! 
mimitte< be 1 firm Republican, but } I um | lin South Carol i R 
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| \ | vr. ‘This was an all-important 
~ g | ‘ 1 indeed, if genuine, it dis 
~ 1 f juestion ; f if Jenny could 
S I iken as to whether a door gave 
‘ ‘ I ! I mpression might be 
i 1 fa il re ting other matters. ‘To 
l I | Arthur found himself 
. 1 by no means reluctantly, driven. 
< i es it fa If snerally stated, it was more likely that testi 
B ’ mor S ild prove untrustworthy than that a 
I 1 n 1 how much more so was 
) vhen [ testimony was 
I i is a A f tened woman, depressed 
tion awaits ind ng l the mirac } 
t I GRE} Y hand, w could be. No; his 
ScHt t t fe s Vis ill fancy;” and he 
I I ! l that he had revealed 
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ur [ before The one thing that remained 
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' ) 38, W he f é but 
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A WOMANS VENGEANC] 
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- 1 I have warned she 
CHAPTER XLI 1 last many days, 1 many 
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! ito hu you fe s departure 
JACK a B lid t I from I lecease of 1 poor 
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8 i I t pla 
Without doubt, it said Arthur 
vhere t Ss \ B message is qu ¢ to! 
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r | i | i deal of t language talked in 1 
i ig A en it vith Mr. Waldron, whose 
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lounged | ( ngue I think I know the 
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i l by a foreigner. ‘My mistress 
but the 1 I f f Mr. Tyndall, if he would 
aness round,’ was what An 
1 ft ‘ d hat effect. You should 
I N 1 é self; but in back immediately, 
t t f t ) ive he por mistress alone.” ; 
m t j said Arthur, musing; 
prosecuting |} t D I e, at ones 
convinced | el ‘ had né i, Sir,” said the old lady, 
down thither « f 1 jou t » Save you trouble, here 
town, nor for | days t 1, more or, sO that you can go 
ove he such WV pt ut 1 in | 4 gz the house 
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ny 's statements regarding the occurrences of that 
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THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 

Tue Cincinnati Industrial Exposition of Man 
ufacturers’ Products and the Fine Arts, under 
the direction of a board of commissioners ap 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
r'rade, and Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, was open- 


ed to the public early inSeptember. This is the 
third year the Exposition has been held. The 
beautiful buildings, a view of w h will be 


found on pages 505 and 809, were spe ially erect 


| 
ed for the occasion in the heart of the city rhey 
all under roof of about eight acres. 





cover a sps 
The Exposi 


three hundred thousand people, and the attend 





on of last yee 





* was visited by over 


ance this year was largely in excess of that num- 
ber. 

In addition to other improvements, the man- 
egement erected a handsome /fire-proof structure, 
to be used for a Fine Art Hall, 62 x 160 feet, in 
the beautiful park opposite the main building, 
with which it 





is connected by an ornamental 


covered bridge across the intervening street. 


GRANT. 
Ovrs not a battle with the sword, 
In i 
Only that we may keep our word 
With those that slumber with the dead: 
True to the memories that rise 


his no brother's blood be shed, 


Above the countless, nameless graves 
Of bleaching bones ‘neath Southern skies, 
Of freedom won for Southern slaves. 

The same strong will and sturdy arm 
That served us well in darkest days 
Shall guide our ‘*ship of state’ from harm, 
And lead her safe through dangerous ways. 
He fights the struggle of the brave 
’Gainst malice, hate, and envious lies, 
Written in sand; 
Of God-like truth their record flies. 


before the wave 


Onward the ranks of hearts so true, 
Chat failed not in our sorest needs; 
Once more they march in grand review, 
And follow where his banner 
Yes, he who never knew defeat, 

Who gave the fettered slave release, 
Shall win a victory complete, 
And crown it with @ lasting peace. 


leads. 


ANNETTA: THE LAST OF THE 
THREE. 

A report which had appeared in cne of the 
metropolitan daily papers was copied into the 
Ist of Angust issue of a provincial weekly, 
with a flaming caption and nearly half a col 
umn of facetious addenda. 

The original report chronicled the narrow es- 
cape from drowning of a young gentleman who 
fell overboard from a river steamer nearly op 
posite the landing at R The facetious ad 
denda applied to this statement by the Weekly 
Courier of R abounded in personal hits and 
circumstantial innuendoes; and when this pa 
per, three weeks after its publication, reached 
Glenfount it aroused a tempest of indignation. 

Glenfount was a country-seat on the banks of 
the Hudson, two miles above the landing at 
R——, and nearly opposite the wooded hills 
that environ the romantic town of D . Its 
grounds, in the form of a jutting promontory, 
were an objec tof particular interest to travelers, 
not only for their sylvan loveliness, inclosing one 
of the most stately of river-side mansions, but 
for a certain nondescript ruin, somewhat resem- 
bling a desolated chapel, which turreted the rox ky 
point. 

The mistress of Glenfount, recently returned 
from a long sojourn in Europe, was a rich and 
handsome widow, the mother of three beautiful 
daughters. She received this out-of-date Cou- 
‘*Mrs. Estelle,” and ac- 
companied by an explanatory letter, in the after- 
noon twilight of one of the loveliest days in late 
August. 

The young ladies had but a few minutes be- 
fore left the dining-room, and were sauntering 
past its long open windows upon the riverward 
piazza, at this hour a perfect bower of fragrance 
from dew-drenched honeysuckles and balsams, 
when they were recalled peremptorily by the 
agitated voice of their mother. 

** Henrietta Madeline Ninon! my 
children, listen to this, will you ? 


rier, duly directed to 


poor 
gasped the ex 

cited little lady, whom they” found nervously 
pacing the apartment, with the newspaper indig 

hantly brandished in one hand and the open let 

ter shaking ominously in the other. 

**Read it aloud, Mademoiselle Nora,” she 
cried to the governess, who, having put her 
eyes out over an embroidery frame in the corner, 
now came blinkingly forward—‘‘both this and 
the letter, if ;ou please, for I can not.” Where- 
upon she sank into a chair aad buried her face 
in her handkerchief. 

The three daughters rushed to her side, but 
she motioned them away, and the governess pro- 
ceeded, with a tolerably correc 
the cause of grief. 

**T do not believe a word of it,”’ said Made- 
line, decidedly, when the reading was finished. 

‘Nor IJ, 

“And nothing in the wide world can ever 
make me believe one syllable of such a misera- 
ble falsehood,” emphatically declared Ninon. 

** Mademoiselle Nora,” said Mrs. Estelle, 
‘take Nanetta to the nursery.” 

This command was obeyed with the serious 
politeness that the tragical ‘s] irit of the occasicn 
seemed to demand. But no deference of man 
ner could conceal its comic aspect. 

For Nanetta or Ninon, as pet names called 
her, was a much grander personage than the au- 
thoritative lady whose nght to command she 


t accent, to divulge 


* echoed Henrietta. 
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filially respected, and the very last person one 
would imagine could be treated like a baby. She 
had even the appearance of being the elder of the 
sisters, and was some two inches taller than that 
prototype of accomplished womanhood, the Ve- 
nus de Medici. 

To be sure, she wore Short dresses, hardly at 
that time in vogue for grown girls, and her hair 
was braided a la Suisse, after the manner of 
school-girls, and she was further rendered ju- 
venile by a muslin apron with pockets. But 
these childish garnitures could not make Miss 
Annetta Estelle look any thing less than a su 
perb young woman, with a figure richly curved 
like a Hebe, a classical face, and a queenly car- 
riage. 

To retard this exuberant 
**keep Ninon down,” 
expressed It 


self-assertion—to 
as her sympathetic sisters 
was one of the chief concerns of 
Mrs. Estelle’s existence. 

She had suffered too deeply from the prema 
ture marr 


ge engagements of her two eldest 


daughters, u exceptional as in either case was 
the ** parti,” to be willing to lose Ninon. 

She saw rapidly vanishing the delightful salons 
of her town-house and the brilliant fétes at Glen- 
fount, whose successive seasons of graceful en 
tertainments she had anticipated in the chaper 
onage of her three charming girls, so carefully 
educated ; for now Henrietta was to be married 
in October, Madeline after Christmas — and 
could she be too careful of Ninon? 

Indeed no! She never looked at the child 
without a pang of anxiety, never saw her in 
some passing excitement warm into climax of 
beauty but with a presaging shudder, and never 
introduced her to a friend without pathetically 
sighing, ‘‘ My daughter Annetta, the last of the 
three!” 

rhis expression, of whose frequency maternal 
fondness rendered Mrs. Estelle unconscious, had 
been caught up by visitors, and had attached 
itself to Ninon as a sobriquet. Particularly was 
it patronized by those aspiring youths of the 
village who, owing to the exclusiveness of Glen 
fount, had never had the pleasure of personally 
hearing it; and it was this expression that, re 
peated by one of a group of young men lounging 
at the close of a rainy Saturday in the portico of 
the R—— hotel, caught the attention of Frank 
Alton. 

He had been standing apart, leaning against 
a column, with that air of abstraction which, 
whenever it shadowed his handsome face, gave 
him the look of an artist or a poet rather than 
of the active and matter-of-fact business man 
that he really was. He now approached the 
group with some expression of interest. 

** Who is this girl,” he asked, *‘ of whom you 
speak ?” ‘ 

“It is the 
some,” 


same young lady, very hand- 
answered Gustav Michel, a voluble lit- 
tle Frenchman, the Beau Brummel of the village, 
‘with whom you were fall-in-love yesterday, 
when you became so smitten on horseback 

as [ saw you. It is Mees Estelle, of Glenfount.’ 

**A noble-looking girl,” said Frank Alton. 
**T should like an introduction to her.” 

**Why don’t you get one?” asked his com- 
panions. 

**So I will,” replied Frank. “I had not 
thought of it till now.” 

** Meester Alton,” said Michel, ‘‘ perhaps, if 
you enjoy, like me, letters from the first best 
houses in New York, you will be so fortunate— 
as I was not—to get the introduction.” 

** Have you letters ?” asked the veteran of the 
party. 

** Unfortunately, no,” replied Frank, who was 
an accidental visitor at R 

** Then you succeed never,” said the French- 
man. ‘*”Tees impossible. I wager what you 
will, Meester Alton, that you not succeed.” 

‘** Impossible without letters,” they all agreed. 
** Impossible,” repeated Frank, meditatively. 
“Then I must have an introduction, and quick- 
ly too, for next week I am off.” 

** You can’t do it,” was the general reply ; and 
after some further banter they offered to wager 
five hundred dollars, and hold it good till that 
day week, that he could not get the introduc- 
tion. 

**T take the wager,” said Frank Alton. 

So the matter stood on the memorable 29th 
of July. In the afternoon Annetta Estelle, who 
had been lazily considering whether to write let 
ters like her sisters or to take a “‘ drive with 


mamma, 


was attracted by noisy demonstra- 
tions, unusual in their quiet water front, from 
the day boat. 

Something had certainly happened; and she 
flew to the observatory, her sisters following, 
where, with her eye at the glass, she assisted 
their straining sight by enlightening 
tions: 

** All the people are on deck! 
must have caught fire! 


interjec 


The cabin 
Yes, I see some smoke. 


They are sending a boat to land for help. No! 
They are looking at something in the water. I 
see it now. A black thing bobbing up and 
down. tis aman! 


The boat flies after him ; 
he is swimming away from it for dear | 
he be trying to escape ? 


ife Can 
No, for the boat Stops, 
Can’t you see him now, Henrietta ?—across the 
summer-house, just beyond the willow? Why, 
where is he? [I have lost him. Oh, he has 
sunk! ‘The boat starts again—yes, he has sunk! 
He will drown before they reach him!” 

Without waiting for further observation, and 
any help on the shore being invisible from that 
outlook, the three girls hastened down stairs to 
dispatch the steward and gardener and whoever 
they could find to save the poor man who was 
drowning. Mrs. Estelle, too, sent her own maid, 
as fast as feet could carry her, with a bottle of 
wine and blankets. : 

Meanwhile the drenched fellow on the shore 
was in a fainting condition, and a messenger 
had been hurried to Glenfount for assistance, 





when its convoy of mercy was encountered on 
the lawn, with a cordial offer of hospitality that 
no time was lost in accepting. 

** How handsome he is!” said the irrepressi 
ble Annetta, who, having been banished to the 
upper hall by the never-failing instinct of her 
mother, now leaned as far as possible out of the 
window. ‘* Look, my good Nora, they are bring 
ing him up the steps: what a lovely white fore- 
head and dark curls! Good Heavens! why can 
not I go down and see whether he is dead or 
not, like my sisters? Go half-way down the 
stairs, kind Nora, and tell me what they are 
doing.” 

“They have laid him on the sofa, mademoi- 
selle,” whispered the governess across the bal- 
uster. ‘** He is very pale, but he has come to, 
and is speaking to your mamma. 
to be faint again ; 


Now he seems 
they are giving him some wine. 
Oh, he is very alive, my dear. You need not 
be frightened. Come and sit down, mademoi 
selle. You h.ve turned white about the lips, and 
you tremble. 
“ You know,” said Annetta, obeying, and 
leaning her head back languidly, ‘‘I saw the 
poor man sink, and it alarmed me very much 

I didnot know how much at the time. Please, 
good Nora, go again, and see what they are do 
ing now.” 

‘*He is much better,” Mademoiselle Nora 
brought word; ‘he is sitting up, and desires, I 
think, to return home, for madame has ordered 
the carriage.” 

**T shall see him when he gets into the car- 
riage,” said Annetta, who accordingly stationed 
herself at the window as soon as she heard the 
wheels. 

He was accompanied by one of the strangers 
who had come with him from the shore, and Mrs. 
Estelle hovered compassionately near, saying at 
the door of the clarence, in her most gracious 
manner, *‘I shall send to-morrow to learn how 
you are, and we shall expect you on Saturday.” 

**Mamma,” said Madeline that evening, “‘ I 
think I recognize your protégé. Indeed, I am 
quite sure that he is the young organist who 
played in Mr. Weimar’s place at church last 
Sunday. I observed him after service when I 
took the music-book to the gallery. You had 
spoken of his sympathetic touch, mamma.” 

**Can it be possible,” exclaimed Mrs. Estelle, 
‘that this singular incident brings the fulfill- 
ment of my wish? I had not mentioned it to 
you, my dears, but of all things, I had been 
wishing for an organist, and would have sent for 
Mr. Weimar had his playing pleased me, for I 
felt that your dear papa's ‘caprice’ must be no 
longer neglected. We should have music oc- 
casionally in ‘the Ruin ;’ and now, as if in ap- 
proval of my thought, fortune has sent me this 
young erganist—washed him up, as one might 
say, to our very doors.” 


Accordingly, when the young man came on 
Saturday to express his gratitude, Mrs. Estelle 
lost no time in conducting him across the lawn 
to the fanciful structure which in Mr. Estelle’s 
lifetime had been the favorite resort of his lei- 
sure, and she had the pleasure of awakening a 
sympathetic ardor in the idea of reviving the 
music of the long-silent tower. 

Moonlight nights wére just perfecting, and she 
planned a féte which should close the season at 
Glenfount with a brilliant pageantry. She con- 
sidered the young organist, who willingly piaced 
his services at her command for the few remain- 
ing days of his stay in R , a valuable acquisi- 
tion for the entertainment. ‘The result was that 
he spent nearly half his time at Glenfount. 

Meanwhile Annetta had said to her governess, 
confidingly, ah | my sisters’ lovers were half as 
engaging, with a manner at once spirited and 
gentle, as this favorite of mamma’s, I could not 
blame them for being engaged.” 

And meanwhile Frank Alton spent feverish 
days and restless nights. 

The day before the féte Mrs. Estelle had gone 
across the river to D to make a few pur- 
, taking Henrietta with her. Madeline 
and Annetta were to spend the afternoon at a 
neighboring country-seat, but at the last mo- 
ment Annetta persuaded her sister to go alone; 
and being in a mood for solitude, she took a 
book and went down the lawn to ‘‘ the Ruin” at 
Rocky Point. 

She seated herself under the tent-like canopy 
which had been arched from the organ-loft, and 
instead of reading, idly recalled one after anoth- 
er the delicious Italian airs which had been that 
morning in rehearsal for the féte. How long, 
she wondered, would this spell of strange music 
last? A morning or two more of the 
tice,” an evening or two more 


chases 


** prac- 
of the “* sere- 
nade,” and then she should see the young organ- 
And why should she care ? 

The only answer that could be given to this 
question was given by Frank Alton himself. He 
too had felt a mood for solitude, and had wan- 
dered far up the shore, Returning, he caught a 
glimpse of Annetta ‘‘ musing in a bower,” and 
in another moment he was at her side. 

It was the first time they had been alone, and 
it seemed to them both more like a dream than 
true. : 

‘** And there is something that I must say to 
you,” faltered Frank, in parting; ‘*‘ not, indeed, 
what I would say, but something painful that 
you soon must know, and I would rather it 
reached you from my own lips.” 

Annetta, in whose downcast eyes and kindled 
cheek his ardent glance had read so much, now 
turned suddenly pale 

** Nothing painful to-day,” she said; ‘‘I will 
listen to nothing painful to-day.” 

“Then grant me,” pleaded Frank, “* 
ing request 


ist no more, 


ne part- 
or, rather, grant me two: give me 
the little red rose you wear at your belt, and let 
me keep it with a trust that you will not, let 
whatever may happen, consider me quite un 
worthy to possess it unti 





l you have granted me, 


} 
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yourself, a chan¢e to prove what claims I haye 
to ask the gift.”’ 

On the evening when Mrs. Estelle received the 
Ist of August Courier Frank Alton was to make 
his farewell call. It was the event for which he 
had prepared himself. He intended to recount 
to Mrs. Estelle the whole story; first, of his ad. 
miration for Annetta, and the bold and as he 
now felt, inexcusable act which had been its con. 
sequence; and then his dove for her, which had 
grown day after day, and which he felt was des 
tined to rule his life, as only one love may; and 
lastly, he would place before her letters from | ig 
home in Baltimore attesting amply to his good 
name, the dignity of his family, his sufficient for. 
tune, and proclaim himself formally a suitor for 
her daughter's hand. 

As he entered the gate a cold premonition 
struck him, and when he was ushered into Mrs, 
Fstelle’s presence he was as pale as when—to 
use her own expression—he had been *‘ washed 
up to her very doors.” 

Heavily, however, as he dreaded the inter- 
its realization exceeded his fears, No 
apology was allowed, not one of his letters would 
be read. 

**The letter that I hold in my hand is suffi. 
cient,” said the deeply angered lady. ‘You 
have imposed upon the hospitality of Glenfount; 
you have associated my daughter's name with a 
vulgar wager; you have deceived me, Sir; and 
I advise you, when you leave my house, to leave 
also the hitherto respectable town of R ‘ 

The Estelles went early to their town-house, 
and Henrietta was married in October. A ga 
season followed until Madeline’s wedding, after 
Christmas ; and then, willing to remove Annet- 
ta from scenes where she already attracted far 
too much attention for “‘ a school-girl,” Mrs. Es- 
telle returned to Glenfount. 

It was the coldest February on record. The 
river was frozen solidly, as if it never could melt; 
its shores glittered with crusted 
sleighing was glorious. One long smooth ice- 
road glided cver the river's bed from R- to 
Albany. 

Annetta, who had never recovered from her 
** midsummer night’s dream,” but who had too 
much good sense and too much care for the hap- 
piness of others to lose herself in hopeless reverie, 
embraced with delight the exhilarating excite- 
ments of this winter scene. 

Never had it been more brilliant than at the 
close of a cloudless Saturday, upon which Sun- 
day dawned with an atmosphere like early sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Estelle attended church at R , but 
gave Ninon permission to go with her governess 
across the ice to D——. 

They took with them a Newfoundland dog, 
and when after service they had started to return 
home Annetta noticed that he appeared to listen 
uncomfortably to some distant sound. On reach- 
ing the river, and striking into the ice-path along 
which he had a few hours before so happily 
bounded, he exhibited a panic of alarm, and 
pulled Annetta’s dress until he tore it, as if be- 
seeching them not to go on. 

Annetta, too, said to her governess, ‘‘ Do you 
not hear a strange, far-off, roaring sound ?” © 

Even as she spoke it was growing louder and 
more near. ‘They felt the ice beneath them 
shake. 

** The river is breaking up,” said Annetta, be- 
neath her breath. ‘The little governess trembled 
from head to foot with fear. They had already 
passed the narrow island which fronts the hills 
of D , and were nearly at mid-channel when, 
looking back, they saw the ice had parted with a 
dark seam. ‘The surface beneath them heaved 
and rocked. ‘They called aloud for help, but 
not a creature was in sight 

Rapidly the ice-fields parted into blocks, and 
presently, seized by a flood, the whole mass, 
crushing and grinding, with a thundering sound 
swept down the stream. 

When they reached a point opposite the land- 
ing at R the block on which they stood was 
in the mid-stream, and darted past the wharf 
like an arrow. 

They were now approaching M 

one,” said Annetta, 
and will devise some way to save us. 
your courage, dear Nora.” 
” In the long avenue that threads the river-side 
above M 
People were coming home fre m church. The 
little party on the ice very soon attracted atten- 
tion, the carriages stopped, and their 
rushed to the shore. ‘The current fortunately 
drove them toward the bank, and their ice raft 
lodged against a mass of huge blocks 
them and the shore was a chaos of broken ice. 
On the other side surged the roaring flood. 

The people on the shore shouted to them to 
leap from the block, and two men sprang from 
ridge to ridge of ice toward them, Annetta 
roused her companion to follow their example. 

‘*Come, Nora, come! We have but to leap 
across the blocks before the tide catches us, and 


view, 





snow. ‘The 


** Some 
** will surely see us here, 
Keep up 


they could see carriages moving. 
inmates 


3etween 


we are safe.” 

The crouching figures were now erect and 
active, and Bruno anticipated every step, turn- 
ing toward them with a wild bark at every leap, 
as if to urge them on. People on the shore 
watched them with breathless interest, and the 
two men reached them just as the flood came 
and swept away all beyond. 

Imagine the emotion of Annetta, when she felt 
herself lifted, with a cry of rapture, into the 
strong arms which now bore her safe ly to land, 
to see that the vision which had inspired her 
in the moment of great danger was not the phan- 
tasy of a bewildered brain, but veritably Frank 
Alton. 

In a few moments more they were on terra 
firma. Many of the people from the carriages 
Annetta knew; among them a dear old friend, 
Mrs. Deering, who cried for joy when she em 
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1 y ‘5 y, New ° | © ’ « _ 
estions ty 9 ————— ‘American Gros-Grain Silks, 
ations by these attractive rooms t is not say ry T¢1Q Send for Circular. r Pp 7 a Tp Pa 
ing too much to aver that these missions are the OLL PAIN | INGS., Ww. LEVIN, | IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
crowning work of Plymouth ¢ h and its pas- 10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.¥. | AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS 


i the couse of foul aot oven his ma ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK. |. 


Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings 
iwland during our CONCORD DAYS. By A. Bronson Atoorr. Price | 
Tt muct 


e placed higher than these unob $1 50 This book wi ought after. The SARATOGA 


sath Shap gra Geyser Spring Water, 


130 Maider Lane 


Many a young man is saved from gin-shop temy 








Z 


in the cause of freedom, not even his magnifi 





cent oratorical triumph it 
ivil war, can | 







trusive missions in their permanent influer | ence ich disting: 
good, | Em 

written with 
ts Sold every 





Strongest, purest, and best natu 
eperient in the world. Cures all 





A Hint to trae Worxive Man.—A man with a fam- Sates 
ily, however poor he may be, owes it to his wife to 
save her health and stre 
He has no right to allow 





“ROBE re rs ‘BKOS., ‘Boston. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 










. er a te | Mothers, why do you neglect to buy For orders or directions for use, ad- 
wear her life out tolling wi r nee ve her ‘ > lress 
family. His duty i to buy Ne ‘ Under- SLL V i R - Hy IP BP hi D SHOES . 
Feed Sewing Mact the st machi f Fx your dear little ch They never wear ‘GEYSER SPRING,’ Saratoga, 
‘ ever t | an C r through at the toe. Or 90 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
re . + the - fe —_———___—- -———— 
rms 1 iv for it | S the several coatings to the Atlantic Cable, so are 
' i ; ! 
at ents 4 in apar 1 u pair of ae ° . SENT FREBE!! 
He i < F Shoes to — ae b z ROM, am | 4 PICTURE FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME! 
pat . . ‘ y t y o0ots or oes to the eet. sure protection fro ‘ . 
| tik doadt bowtiitel manner. & aration than | ott ments except fire “THE FAITH, 





pmo Pla -- Bera em | CHRISTIAN HOPE 








manent family blessing. Salesroom at 707 Bri uiway, | GRACES.” CHAR iT ze 
New York, and in all ‘ities in the U.S. The all “And now ebideth Faith, Hope, and Charity; thes 
company want agents in country towns { ] three , t ” "PF 


, but the greatest z these is Charit 
Nothing has appeared in religious art for a long tim 
: » and tender and beautiful as this nev 
Facts ror THE Lapres.— Mrs. M. J. Mon e grouping of the figures is grace itself : 
roe, New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson countenances of suct nly sweetness t 
, ° , sefore v we for our talogue if the artist must have seen the 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858 on family sew B hee: oe as It the artist must have seen them in a vi 
J . cee Wane ‘ny TY e and elegant 

ing and general manufacture; has tried others, PECK & SNYDER, M''ts, 126 Nassau St, N. ¥ saie tase andi clegam § 

ZTAVING 18 SENT FREER to € 


but would rather pay $500 for it than use any I > ‘ Iutvsreaten Home er nx for 


r | s 
other machine; it is as good now as when bought M O I I I bo VS, Magazine, $2 50 a year. Sample 














| CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. | _ 
CAPES, ¢ OS FIREWORKS, — BELTS, Tl 














See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- | S Y Local © newansiong ery 
Stitch Ripper.—[{ Com. ] NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, — —_-? eed 
ie A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. © | hry stow ees - 


Extensive y used and 1 R 


1s feeling without getting 
Address T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Phi 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| 
| 
. H. ASTIE & "CO., Sole Agents, . 
A DRUGGISTS sx | |: 15 South William Street, New York. a4 


MOTH AND ¥RECKLE Lotion, |“ : 
I N KAN T'S. 


is reliable | 
WANTED © mak $100 109900 per | DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
that standard irgec Dentists, 62 West 14th St 





field and par 








Pp K i ade tl a - ul i-keepers and Pic- 
Wa. Cutten Bryant's wv Dentistry in all its I 8 ni Every one warranted and 
500 volumes in one \ boo pop k, Painless extraction of | » , With Darts and Targets, com- 
A prime favorit te with Avent r “I 7 d orders to Sole Agenta, 
elegantly printed an at and, with cl efu PE K & SNYDE R, 126 Nassau St., New York. 
I eee ee eee ee 20 | Pieces of Music for * One Dollar. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Pub’s, 2 7 Park P ace,N.Y.; 1 Mus on can solect RILLIARD TABLES, 
leld St., Boston; or 75 West Washington St 1 y as 





es? 20 pieces of 


et lu c, pr Di ov endid paper, arranged for 
the Pi mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 
free. yo he ‘ ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, e 


439 Third Avenne, New York. 














MANUFACTURERS O - - 
10L IN gg GUITAR CASES mannufac- From Twenty Dollars. Black Walnut. Complete 
Fine EI E CT RO-PI \' [' , D ns are, | iV the VERMONT NOVELTY WORKS | with Cues and Balis. Send stamp for Illustrated List. 
— -" A | CO., Spri nefela vt. R. G. BRITTON, Supt. | ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 
Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, =| 





Massachusetts, and at No, 2 Maiden TIGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovwn.evay, maker, T 1U7 U7 Ten cts. a Gallon. 
Lane, New York. | \ 276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ Enough said. s\ HISKY Address BIRD, 





eases of indigestion. A wonderful tonic. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1 
NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA California for 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. S8yo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 
9 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr, 
Crown Svo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00, 


F for $ 
3 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel An 

ruony TRoi.ore, Author of “The G 2 n of 

Granpere," “‘The Small House at Allingt &e. 





Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloths $1 75. 


SONG LIFE. | 
and her Children the Celestial City 
For the Suuday-s Family Circle By 
Putsir Pur.rs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents, 


yurney of Christiana 





5 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS Elega 
Cheap. With Original and Characterist 0 " 
tions by Thomas Nast, W. L Shepy ard, ¢ Re 
art, Thomas Worth, J. Mahoney, J acne d, and 
other eminueut artists 
Now Read 
OLIVER ois? With 28 Illustrations by J 
Mahoney. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT With 59 Illustrations 
J. Barnard. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 & 
mA OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus 
trations by Thom as Worth SV 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
Nearly Read 
DAVID COPPER FIEL D. With Portrait of Au 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. S8vo 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1¢ 
BLEAK HOUSE, (In Press.) 
6. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Aut 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibr 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 














THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Ch id. By the Author of “John Halifax, Ge 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

s 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza F. Pou- 


Lakp. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


9. 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gart 
Hamicton, Author of “ Wor 8 Worth and Worth- 





lessness."” l1é6mo, Cl s 

10, 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gras 
srone, Ph.D., F.R.S. Sema, Cloth, 69 conte. 


TI MAID OF SKER. AN By R. D. Biack- 
moun, Author of “Uradock Nowell,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
a ey oy Vol. I A Novel 
vr, Author of Adam Bede,’ 
taneCece $1 75 per 1 l 
form is appearance t 
»f George Eliot's Novels 





HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY he THE 
ED STATES 3y Davin BLS« Au r 
1001 History of the United States.” “ it 


and Engravings. l6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





14 
OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. Ovrpnant, 
ad br ‘on es of Carlingfo The Pe 
ra ‘La ird of Norlaw, ” &c 


per, 75 cen 








15. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
a a Diary of Siege Life at Ver 
les. By Brevet Major-General W. B. H 

U. 8. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry 


Az 
l2mo, Cloth, $2 5v. 
or il Harrer & Brorurss will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Unite 1 States, on receipt of the price. 


te Harrer’s Caratoove mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps 


$500,000 IN BANK. 
| GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 


Postponed to De cember 7, 1872. 
Ting SEC OND = x AND GIFT C Rew ERT 
ot Ss b 


1c LIBRARY OF 











noul vember 28, has been t stponed to 
De- ember 7 1872. use the a ion of 
orders tew lays betore “the drawing 1 le it pl 
cally impossibl e to fill them with« ja le 
and as a shor pos tponement wa at t was 
determine A to de te r it tow time ould make @ 
tull drawing the sale of a he tickets. 
mon » pay in full all the offered 
ft is now uj tin the F armers and Drovers 
Jank, as wi y the following certilicate of 





Farmers and Draovers’ Baye 
I ; 





JOUISVILLE Y., Sept. 26, 1872 
This is to certify that there is now on depositin 
this bank over malt | a milli nofd rs to the cr t 
of Jone i, $500,000 of whi is held 
t —y ae arer of the Put Library of 








y to pay off all gifts to be awarded at the 
drawing. R. 8 VE ACH, Cashier 
1,000 Prizes, amounting to 


BS500,000 in Cash 
wi e highest prizes being 8100,000, 
s- ‘o 000, 925, ooo and down in regular gradation 
to $10 v h is the lowest 
positively and 
ecember 7 Agents are 
les and make ret 
he r the 





applications for ci 


“Gov. THOS, “E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library_of Kentucky. 
L outevilie, Ky. 
6092 Rrenéwes, under charge of 
Major Thos. i. Ha 





|’ ERVIEW Military Academy, Pou 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for 


VOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for Ladies, Pou 
( keepeic x Music, Modern Languages, Fit 






THE G wy ay J MIBACLE of the 


Our Pa 






ous D 


GEO SWEETSER. A 


ROPER HOT- AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York, 











Ocroper 19, 1872. | HARPER'S WEEKLY. 




















t of price IMPORTERS, 


F NOV _ artes aye a a .* - Pow L’ I N EY ; TRI M BLE. & CO. [, A un K NITT ING- " ACHINE, M | 
ie 200 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. . Chicopee Falls, Mass 


NOVELLO’S "Collins Metal Ww. itches and Jewelry. So .FF, we pervane 
. —" sty ie oe Tt al ar t - 5 . 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF (. ) Gp “| oe S a 
° > BOK 15, £90, 895 ful Gist “These watches, for noceracy of | 2 Q 
OPER AY Se maa >|, 52), $25 appearance, are fully equal to Gold watch < 
I Vocal Series (cor . - he : ye ’ %S ’ ™ each. — — oo A : var we vt 4 ’ ~ % i 
with Pano ort accompli st it od mor , : iit t Ca 5, I x & ~ ¥ a 
Price One Doitasg; or, splendidly b« t * os a abe = 1 ‘ 4 Ww my : i m paw 
ane registered and free by saall dead e deme fos bus Liban Cnet nee eat | aS ° BE 
NOW READY: only 9 nad of us; we have no Agenta. ‘The goods of C. E Coiling & Co. have inva we Ba 2 > S . » 
F D ‘ oe ars0,- nea ee dancers Address COLLINS METAL WATCH FA‘ 335 Broadway, N.Y. ¢ ity. 5 = & 4 S 4 Z 4 
an: oe ieeeetien | ENGLISH 3 — Ef o bg : 
Cee ieeeSee, | BREECH-LOADING (= S| ae =e 
Owes, Loussoass. DOUBL S i PRE s rik Re 2 
It BaRuleRs, = 4 | 5 TA So , e, 
“ We, the undersigned, have used Messrs. NOVELLO, SHOT- GUNS. Ss 3 KAW \NG Ss ad 5 ; : q ‘2 * = 
sseauian to catiog: tat ib aeniilies these Getbeeatiie $40, $50, $60, $75, $100, to $300, 6 -4 wv act & b E = PE = nr ? 
comet and vemica) ~~ panera nosa, | BOYS’ SINGLE BREECH-LOADERS, $15. 5 2 | SHADE ROLLERS.) » [| mig © 
CARL ROSA, ENGLISH MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, | 3 # pav.octieeeee § +3! fog 8 
: : Double, $13, $15, $17, $20, to $49; px Ky . ' x & sx a 
; Single, $5, $6, $8, $11, $13, to $20. | “= 186 A =e co : 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. | ..,, Siuslt, $+ ‘S mresaway, @ ,* S/S 2 
°o 
3 
= 
< “ 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 


No. 751 Broadway, New York. 





Science for the Young, | ssrastisuep 1897 


By JACOB ABBOTT, porTamiLiny 





Cut Paper Patterns visu moma moon 


al ee ~ pe ~aneeavengil » LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS | V — wa TER AND LAND Illustrate | GREA 
will furnish by Express a 


_PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM. BOAT, Vol. IV. FORCE. Illustrated 


uches long, 6% wide. No. 1. plain, $5 00; No. 1, HARPER'S BAZAR, | 2%. (uu! | : 





AT WESTERN 







P 0.BOX 1410, PITTSBURGH.PA 





‘ F N iin, $7 . $ my ry hg ingle Gene Sote O08 bien ta 
atpa: Steam Whistle for : simon $f . TAR : — . . duns, $4 t 6. Single G $ 0. | * $8 
F _—— wees te me deg fy % en a, These Patterns are Gra he any 3 - ’ Prs.tisuzrp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx to 875. Re re $610 $95. Seep Staur ros Paice 
ae ae gine, $1 50; 2 » $2 2 = ted with the ste . nee ass List. Army Guns, Revolvers, ¢¢., bought or traded for. 
2 —_ ie a anne , ra on rs KE “Ss F n PFU’ +7 iT rr Has Li £ I rns 1% ar? either f 
ral Discoun he Trade Rac SEPARATE PIikOE ’ A t < above rk t 


___ | Fountain rine bead | ioe ork by ma rns pra oan artes Me | FREE TO BOOK AGENTS, 
Do Your Own Printing | \ ‘sk « mae, coves the lahgeat nave of the choutas PL UNTENG, TRAPPING, FISHING. [or the bent eed ee Bee ent Book 
WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! aan, Se ee See Suaee yee “A bot ts, 6 pages, f : : 500 fine & 

which still maintains its reputation asthe | underthe arms. 2° - #  — ” | only 20 cts. M S. RILEY ' - 

BEST PRESS EVER MADE “he following Patterns a 
FOR THE PURPOSE 1 | Vol. 1 “ROG , RS’ Gi ROL PS 








' } 

Send for & illustrated P phiet LADY'S GORED wk at. " R - 
} BENS. 0. Woops, Masur ac a ADY'S WATER-P1 vf LOAK BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
We. Y. I 543 Broadway,wW. Y; MISS'S POLONAIS E SUI 

KELLy, How Lvepwt6, 917 Market St, | v ka rdia 
Philads wins, 63 North | GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUI1 . , « 
Fourth S t KELLOGG 55 S ve s eld + s . 
South Jefferson St, Ch nicago: Agents. | - 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK 


IMPORTANT FRENCH MEDICAL DISCOVERY. ING COAT (fur child from 6 1 to 4 penne ROGERS, 





years - . ea M 
Interesting to All. Health in a Bottle. BOY'S KNEE BREE HES. VEST D 212 Fitth Ave., N. ¥. Harper & I tony 
nosis, Buowourris, Caranan. Dye JACKET m 4 to 9 years « “ 99 : ; 2 ' +o : 
ey Tun RADICALLY | YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COA‘ }: K. PHOENTX,! . 6 ERY BI 
r of J. F. Bernard of Paris VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for h . 8; 2 ‘ 2 Gre I ‘ rees, I Core Mesere. Weseer & 1 at Seen , 
; vo York 
accepted by the most distin- f 8 5 ve ‘ 33 lit PLANT ‘ sery 5S t a( ' 
ed Frene Phy 4 i , and in con- INFANT'S W AR DROB “> bred ss WOODWARD'S COUNTRY a. PA ROT EI 
non the ab ¢)toallwho | MARGI ERITE "POLONAISE ” WALKING HOMES ' 


SERNARD & CO. So Ag’ts, SUTT 
ork Post-Off e Box 4485. | LADY'S WATTEAU WR Pty 
GIRLS WATER-SROOF CLOA 


CUNDURANGO. GENTLERANS SHORT DREOGING-GOWN | 


P “ 46 


Bliss, Keene, & PLAIN wale HOUSI DRESS 


. Co.*s ¥iuid E: xtract | t Ove kh. Sh = : ' 4 — ture, Fis ; r t li : ; BOOK AGENTS 





|* ()? ‘ PT ANS for - ; ; ; T : YOSEM K 
; 1 - : ‘ 
' a “- 1 xk ox ) PENS. 8 th ¢ rm 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., oo ie ‘ .ADIEG CAS- 
, tag hy 







4 LOW NECKED E\ ‘ING DRESS 








< Syphil * vatiem, 1 4 Sk - 

‘cers, Skin Diseases, and a WATTEAU MANTLE, Pi k 

733, Blood Diseases Apron-front O kirt \ Sk aT . 
4 The be ‘st-known ‘ 

A" Blood Purifie r. 5 , . - onaatl at tien tae a W! P ) C . SERS 
oN , fe drugs sis. Price, 8 | DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, w T. E. CLARKE, ™.D.. | ELLS tL BLISHING OMPANY. 
¢ TRADE WA Po oO e. No. 60 Cedar St., .* a jue, A Ss oo ; Mt. Vernon, Ohio, | ° ~ . ~ w/ J ~ 

sey =~ <2 chen <= ee it at a # | TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY. and | ? 32 I Street, New York 
DY LINGERIE (Dres Ss e. « 





For American Homes magazine (600 pages tl- | "Cover, Night S Yoke Nizht Dress, Yok BAZAR. ; 
SEND |mautialstensadconty ing mouice | piSiernn and Pree +! mara aoutn ve yar..tum | $100 to 250: rae 





y i , AIN ASQ) \ to 7 ‘ . “ 
— , nished), to CHAS. H. TAY. | “ Ling Si os : ” 7 . ; — oon 
. » LOR &CO.,51 WaterSt., Bost Chromos | 7, , ARDEN W S| ne _— : . 
S| 95 mailed instantly. Mention this pay SLEEVI SS SACOUE AND Pr H M H r Ws Harper's 
. . holds its vn with ul a fa ° ench B e A ( iret w W Bazar, f e ye $10 ¢ two for $7 O , . wmoo 5 ry 
nst more costly magazines. —N.Y. 1 teeny Walking SI in Ketra Copy of either the Macaxume, Waray, or | SURE Of SUCCESS, « Business 
AGENTS deliver eh mos a8 they take names. | MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK atis for ¢ ( of Five ’ , 
B m SSIOL rilered ING SI rT . 4 1 . F 
TALMA I H } t , M 





) ske any t a by M away: 
through Agents, a ADY’S POSTILI BASQUE WI M - ~ 
100 per ct. | ; Pe ED CAI 5-1 I ( ~. . 
+ Ls lire n | nd W s M 
\g I ‘ ' Tv 
es a n 4 va t | LRER CTOR SAILO SI ‘ ) N 8 
leg at price, and | ALB! ‘T VICTOR [LOR Il y to pre S325 
‘ : =a “ y AGA 4 " ‘ 
a 500 Ba oe our j —— POSTILION - BASQUE POLON AISI . ’ ‘ , . : 4 ¥ 
tes aud Territories. "Pie ase state where u saw | Apron Frot ‘ \djustable De I ed ’ ‘ Eas 
eens “at | speci MONEY |)! . 
" U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. | LOOSE POLONAISE W KING SUIT “ 99 ‘ f pe Mt an 1 NY 
iENTLEMAN'S LINGERII French ke t é \ é h 
Se tome ~ a ft ste war, you can now have your | ‘ Shirt Nicht Sl Drawers, and Lot D, 8 
d by an agent. For part rs, » deen ea — ‘ oF . , o> Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
address ewes & yh es Nebraska City, Net HIGHLAND SUI ; I 


UIT (for boy from 2 to years old) “ 39 | y G. Stinsox & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portlaud, M 
FREE TO YOU! FREE TO ALL! se ek ot ly oy By with the } i000 Ae NTS WANTED! 


BOOK oS NEW RECEIPTS Se ac ® changes | siouiGaN PUBL 


PRINCESSI tree ISE WALKING SUIT 4 ‘ \ ele A M . GEM 
An illustrated book of the odd, quaint, curious, and DOLMAN WALKID SUTT 4 | oO andl : 5 M'r'e 
interesting. 64 pages; 50 illustrations. Mailed tor DOUBLE TALM A ‘AT RON -FRONT AND we ae ‘ 


i 
two stamps. Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broad LONG WALKING SKIRT 4 t c Ml | . nd I 
way, New York Ue" Don't fail to send for it DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH . ( 6 
= senemmenen OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT ” &@ Trums ¥ \ ' .@ Harren'’s Ps ALe MONEY aS Benes a 
= T Py} 7 d eit} Pp } v M I 


prepa Sane pt of” WENT VIVE CED 7 > $250: €, $150 b ine a é \GENTS E AHN $100 Weekly. Addrows 








Patte w € : No; 4 } 
- 7 Fy A MON rH. | nee Business 
: ‘ ) . r SPA new : wi M 
t ay Bust Mea D I ¢ b ix 
: 7 a , 
, ' r ~ 
MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden I HARPER & BROTHERS, New York i Address HARPER & BROT s, 1 York > 195 penses paid. H.1 
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IMPORTANT: 
WATCH -BUYE RS, 


The WALTHAM WATCH bearing the trade-mark 
of “Crescent St.” meets the requirements of a large 
class, such as Travelers, Railroad Men, and others who 
lead active lives. This watch has an extra quick beat, 
ind on this account is not so lial le to be disturbed by 
se the constant jar of Railroad Travel. It has a Micro- 
WARE ROOMS metrical Regulator, is adjusted to heat and cold, and 

» 5 contains every improvement that experience has shown 
11 East Fourrzentn 81., New Yorn. | ‘°° deeirable. They are already in use on all the 
leading roads in the country, and are worn by those 
who require strong as well as accurate time-keepers. 


4lL COO The Superintendent of one of the Nevada mines writes 
9 : 


that 





on . 





OF THESE } 





“Your (Waltham) Watches are the 

only ones that will stand the shock of 
Standard Instruments | blasting. We have in this mine both 
| Foreign and different kinds of Ameri- 
NOW IN USE. | cam Watches, but the WALTHAM 
WATCH is the only one adapted to 


ET Send Fr or Circular. our parpeen™ 





For sale by all leading l 

No watches retailed by the Company. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

By amg AGENTS, 

No. BOND ST., NEW YORK 


J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, | 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 


rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wameutta XX | v DAN TAL MAGES SONS, 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 110 WATER STREET, N.Y. ¢ HARLESTOR, 5. ( 








| | 
| 3? Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Mus slin for $12. | It is not Rice Flour. It is manufactured fri thie 
| $2" Six good “ - Harris 39. | choicest selections of the “‘ White Seed Rice, and by 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good process which renders it a superior of all farinaceous 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- preparations. For desserts, or as a diet for invalids, it 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from | }5 Wsurpassed 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- | : . > . | 
AS USUAL, HE PUT HIS FOOT IN IT. ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
HES, “~ of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
| 


THE PEOPLE'S PUMPS. 86 Beekman St., New York. 

4 ge The most pow- 
erful and best 
force pumps in 
market. Non- 
freezing,adapt- 


t#@~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


ANT? 
BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 
COMBINATION. 


. “WATCHES. FREEMAN & BURR, 


| CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
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was his reply, ‘‘ unless—O Lord !—whose place 
do you want, may I inquire?” 

“ Mr. Westmair's.” 

*“¢Oh!” 

He ran his fingers through his hair again— 
taking two hands this time, and becoming there- 
by much fiercer in aspect—and then turned sud- 
denly so pale that I thought he must be a very 
delicate young man. 

“You are Mr. Westmair, I presume ?” I said. 

** My name is Westmair, certainly—not one of 
the Westmairs, but an offshoot—a family con- 
nection—a hanger-on—a—lI hope you follow me 
—I hope you are—that is, that you are not- 
May I take the liberty of inquiring WHAT is your 
name ?” he asked, with sudden energy and de- 
cision. 

** My name is Kirby.” 

**Oh, I see!” 

He sat down in the chair which he had half 
pushed toward me a few minutes since, and which 
I had not occupied, and dashed at his checks 


and papers with extraordinary interest, turning | 


his back upon me and ignoring my presence al- 
together. It was very strange and startling, and 
I was beginning to think that all might not be 
well—that all might be very ill for me—as some 
of the papers fluttered to the floor without the 
gentleman taking heed of them. He had been 
surprised ; he was now confused. 

** My name is Kirby,” I explained more fully, 
‘*and I have called at my father’s request. It 
was his wish that I should come direct to the 
office.” 

** Oh, indeed—confound it !—was it, though?” 

** Something has happened—he has left here ?” 

** Yes, he has left,” said Mr. Westmair, slow- 
ly; ** I'll tell you ina minute. You don’t know 
any thing, then ?” 

‘*Not any thing, save that he was fortunate 
in life when he wrote last to me.” 

** When was that ?” 

**Some months ago he wrote to me at Pieter- 
maritzburg. Oh, Sir, he has not met with an 
accident—he is not dead? You would not keep 
me in this suspense if he were dead, I am 
sure!” 

**No, no; he is not dead, I am sorry to say— 
I mean I am glad to say. Pray sit down— 
pray compose yourself; I will tell you in a min- 
ute.” 

He had forgotten that he was occupying the 
only chair in the room, and that I was leaning 
for support against a wainscot partition, yearn- 
ing for the news, the bad news, which I knew 
now was on its way toward me. What could 
have happened since my father’s stroke of good 
luck to have so wholly changed the scene? Was 
he really mad when he wrote last, and was his 
fortune only a dream ? 

**I—I hope that I have been patient, Sir; but 
I am very anxious,” I hinted at last. 

He jiooked round quickly, then rose, snatched 
up his hat, and walked sharply from the count- 
ing-house, down the steps into the office, and 
toward the street. 

Was he going to fetch my father, or what? I 
peered through the window above the wire blind 
as he went striding along the shop. The street- 
door was opened before he had reached it, and 
a tall, swarthy man entered, and regarded the 
cashier with amazement. 

‘** What's the matter ?” 

‘‘Nothing. That is, only Kirby’s daughter 
from the Cape; she is in the counting-house.” 

** The devil!” 

** No, not the devil—the daughter.” 

** Well, you have told her, I suppose ?” 

**No, I haven’t—I couldn't; upon my soul, I 
couldn't. I must leave it to you.” 

“ Why, this is cowardice.” 

** Very likely; I am naturally acoward. Tell 
her as gently as you can; she seems a very nice 
girl, poor thing.” 

ong But—” 

** But I’m hanged if I do all the dirty work in 
this place; it does not suit me; and I can’t tell 
that girl, who came in just now, all life and 
hope, the truth about her father. ‘Tell her your- 
self, Abe.” 

The swarthy man seemed more astonished by 
the excitable behavior of his cashier than by the 
news of my presence in his office. He went to 
the door and looked out in the fog after his 
refractory subordinate, then, with slow, precise 
steps, he came toward me and my sinking heart. 
I wished that the other man had stopped to tell 
me all the truth, though he had taken longer 
time about it. I did not like this hard-lined 
face, which seemed advancing toward me like a 
fate, beyond my power to resist. 


$$ __—_—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


I LEARN ALL THE NEWS. 


Tue gentleman who entered the counting- 
house, and took the place of his eccentric cash- 
jer, was a man of thirty years of age, who might 
have told the world he was forty-five, without 
surprising it in the least. He was a tall, stiff- 
backed man, with one of the saddest counte 
nances I had ever seen; stern it was as well as 
sad, in many respects, but it was not so wholly 
inflexible as I had fancied from my first look at 
it. He was very dark, with black eyes that 
seemed cold and unsympathetic, and unlike 
black eyes in general, and his close-shaven 
cheeks and chin did not give him one day's 
younger aspect. If he had shorn himself of all 
hirsute decoration for that purpose, it had been 
a mistake in art, and had only given him a grim 
Don Quixote looking head, that was not pleas- 
ant to confront. He entered slowly, and after 
regarding me attentively for an instant, bowed, 
and pushed the chair over more toward me. 

** You are Miss Kirby,” he said. “‘ Sit down, 
please; you had better sit down, I think.” 

I sat down, thus adjured. I was in no hurry 


| 








for the news now. I knew that it would be bad 
enough, and there came over me the wish, 
strangely at variance with my late impatience, 
to delay the revelation which this man, in his 
cold hard tones, would give out to me, as the 
hammer of a bell might strike out its time of 
day. 

**My name is Westmair—Abel Westmair, of 
the firm of Westmair and Son. I am the son,” 
he added, as if by some mischance I shoulu take 
him for his father. 

I bowed, but I could not speak to him. I was 
not awed by the greatness of his position, but by 
the consciousness of the terrible nature of his 
forth-coming revelation. 

**You are Miss Faith Kirby, I presume, to 
whom I wrote a few weeks since, suggesting that 
you should remain in Pietermaritzburg, and not 
come to London as your father had previously 
desired,” he continued. ‘* It was his wish too, 
[ believe, that you should stay; but I was fol- 
lowing out my own ideas, certainly not his.” 

**Is he dead, then? Oh, he is dead!” I cried, 
very quickly now. 

‘**Pardon me, but he is not dead. He— 
How careless!” and Mr. Westmair, Junior, 
stooped under the table, picked up several checks 
and papers, and looked over them as he contin- 
ued, “ He is not dead, but in trouble.” 

His black eyes were fixed upon me over the 
edge of the papers, and he was watching the 
effect with great attention. Was he breaking 
the news to me kindly or not? It was impossi- 
ble to guess from his stolid countenance. 

**In trouble,” I repeated, mechanically. 

Mr. Westmair restored the checks to their 
place, from which his cashier had swept them 
in his hurry to depart, leaned against the table, 
crossed his legs, clasped his thin hands together, 
and once more looked at me with fixed intent- 
ness. 

**Tn trouble by his own acts, and by his own 
weakness, and consequently there is no one to 
blame but himself for all the misery that he has 
brought about.” 

** Poor father! 
trouble ?” 

**I don't see that he deserves any pity from 
you, any more,” he added, after a moment's 
pause, ** than he deserves it from me.” 

**Go on, Sir.” 

Mr. Westmair, having, as he thought, suffi- 
ciently prepared me, or having grown tired of 
his circumlocutory process of information, or 
having attended so far as he considered neces- 
sary to the injunctions of the young man who 
had beaten an unceremonious retreat, delivered 
the rest of his communication at one shot. 

** Your father is in prison.” 

There was a sudden singing in my ears, an 
upheaving of the floor toward the ceiling, a mer- 
ry-go-round of the iron safe, the counting-house 
window, and Abel Westmair, and then the mist 
was very dense and thick about me, as if a 
grand rush of all the fog in Watling Street had 
streamed into the office, to hide me with my 
grief and shame from him who had told me all 
the news. 

* 


Is he very ill—in very great 


* * 2 ™ . 

I was quite certain that I had’ fainted and 
made a scene, some minutes afterward. I hated 
scenes, and to have given way like this, and be- 
fore this man, was humiliating to reflect upon, 
when the strength for reflection returned to me. 
I had always fancied that I was inclined to be 
firm, but this weakness convinced me that I was 
only a silly girl, after all, unable to bear up 
against trouble. Should I ever bear up against 
real trouble again—such real, downright trouble 
as this was? 

**T shall be better in a minute,” I said, though 
my lips trembled very much, and, I am sure, were 
as white as paper; “‘ it's—it’s the long journey. 
I have been some time on board ship, and—and 
the journey was a fatiguing one.” 

**Tt’s a considerable distance from the Cape 
to London,” Mr. Westmair observed. 

He had been bending over me along with his 
book-keeper, whom he had evidently called to 
my assistance. The checks were all over the 
floor again, and at some stage or other of my 
convalescence I had knocked a water-bottle and 
glass from his hand, the contents of which were 
all over the checks. 





** Do you feel better now ?” he inquired, after | 


I had dreamily regarded him for a minute o1 
two. 

**T don’t know; I 
I fainted away.” 

“Yes,” - 

** Because—you told me that my father— 
Hadn't this gentleman better go now? I am 
much obliged to him, but—’ 

** You can go, Simpson,” said Mr. Westmair. 
** Not that it matters,” he added, after Simpson 
had retired, ‘‘for he knows the whole story, 
which he could have told you much better than 
I. 1am not used to this kind of thing.” 

He said it in an aggrieved tone of voice, as if 

he had been imposed upon very much that after 
noon. He stooped, picked up bis checks, re- 
garded their damp condition ruefully, and final- 
ly directed his attention to myself again. 
” + Will you not put your bonnet on ?” he said; 
and I was conscious that that article of attire 
had been removed, and that my hair had become 
rough and tumbled. I made myself as tidy as 
possible, and as my agitation would allow, keep- 
ing my eyes upon him, feeling that I should 
flinch no more, and be uncomfortable never 
again beneath his microscopic stare. 

‘*My father in prison!” I said; ‘‘in prison 
for what ?” 

** For robbing us.” 

** My father turn robber! Oh, I don’t believe 
that! My father was honor itself, with all his 
faults; and do you tell me—do you dare to tell 
me thot he je a thief?” 


** I would certainly refrain from exciting my- 


I think T do. 


I suppose 
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self in this way,” 
**it unnerves you.’ 

“Tell me all that you know, or, rather, all 
that you believe against him.” 

I dare say that I was unpleasantly peremptory 
in my tone, but I was so beset with the convic- 
tion that my father had been the victim of a cruel 
plot that I did not study the feelings, if he had 
any, of my companion. 

Mr. Westmair complied with my request. I 
was seated in the chair again, and he was lean- 
ing against the table in his old position. He 
spoke clearly and precisely, but betrayed no emo- 
tion at the story, or any further concern for my 
feelings. He was one of the great Westmairs, 
and I was one of the Kirbys. For two generations 
the Kirbys had been the servants of these people. 

‘Your father was a clever book-keeper and an 
ingenious man at figures. When we made him 
cashier, and when a great deal of money passed 
through his hands, he turned his talents to a bad 
account, and robbed us systematically. We dis- 
covered it, and prosecuted him, as we should 
prosecute on principle any one guilty of a breach 
of trust in this establishment. He pleaded guilty, 
and—” 

** He pleaded guilty!” I cried. 

**Yes; the facts were too clear for any at- 
tempt at refutation, and he was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

“In Holloway Prison.” 

“God help him! He was not guilty—I am 
sure he was not guilty, Mr. Westmair.” 

Mr. Westmair's face shadowed more at my 
persistence. ’ 

** That is a reflection on my word—on the honor 
of the house, Miss Kirby,” he said, slowly; ‘* but 
you are suffering from a natural excitement 
What do you think of doing? You have some 
money, I suppose, and friends in London, and— 
and so on? Shall Simpson fetch a cab?” 

**No, Sir; I can walk,” said I, rising at this 
hint; ‘‘do not trouble yourself about me in any 
way. Of what sum were you robbed ?” 

** Eight hundred pounds.” 

** And when was my father tried for the rob- 
bery ?” 

“* The fifteenth of last September.” 

**J—I must get a newspaper, or something, 
and understand it for myself. I can’t understand 
you,” I added, abruptly, ‘‘ and I do not want.” 

** Just as Miss Kirby pleases,” he said, more 
coldly still. 

** You never took his part, or thought that he 
might have been innocent; you believed every 
fact against an old servant at once. And yet his 
father before him had been in this firm.” 

** There was a Kirby here before your father,” 
said Abel Westmair, *‘ but we were not called 
upon to regard the matter from a sentimental or 
a dramatic point of view. We were robbed, and 
we found out the thief; that is all. If he had 
been our dearest and nearest friend, it would 
have still been our duty to repay a base act of 
ingratitude with the law’s justice and might. 

There was no malice in the matter, and so far 
as regards yourself, young lady, I, speaking for 
the firm, will add that we are sorry.” 

He said it with some dignity, perhaps with as 
much kindness as it was in his nature to evince, 
but I saw in him only a hard master who had 
had no mercy on my father. I hated the man ; 
I could have cursed him in my desolation, and 
for all the forced calmness which I had at last 
assumed. I hated him; but I was too proud to 
show that he or his words had any power to move 
me, and as my reiteration of a belief in my fa- 
ther’s innocence appeared to vex him slightly, I 
expressed again my firm conviction that my fa- 
ther had been wronged. 

He did not defend himself, or offer any fur- 
ther explanation; he regarded me with his old 
aggravating stolidity, and as I moved toward 
the door he opened it for me, standing thereat 
like a statue, 

I was going out in the world, not knowing 
which way to turn, wholly uncertain concerning 
my next step, more bewildered by the strange- 
ness of my position than i could have been aware 
of at the moment, when I remembered that an 
all-important question had not been asked yet. 

** And where's little Kate ?” 

The question leaped from me with spasmodic 
force, and he elevated his eyebrows and stared 
at me harder than ever. 

** Where’s who?” he said. 

** Little Kate—my sister.” 

**T didn’t know that you had a sister. Really 
I have been quite in the dark as to your family 
connections. 

** And my father never spoke of her to you?” 

** Not a word—why should he?” 

‘**Great Heaven! that child is alone in the 
world, then. And she is only seventeen. Where 
ean she be?” 

I went out of the counting-house, pondering 
on this mystery, on the impossibility of my find- 
ing her in the dark city of London, wherein I 
was myself submerged. 

I went out of Westmair and Son's with a heart 
that I thought was broken. My own position 
was precarious, but I had not time to think of 
it. Where was the child I had loved so much, 
and to whom I had been more like a mother 
than a sister after the real mother had died ? 
She had been a wild, excitable, pretty girl, way- 
ward, vain, fragile ; she had been my chief anx- 
iety in going away; what was she now in my 
coming back again? ‘There were troubles and 
cares on all sides of me, as I crept out of the of- 
fice of the Westmairs into the fog, which had be- 
come very thick and black with the night. All 
seemed as impenetrable as my own life ahead, 
and there was no seeing a step before me. 

I was beginning life again—life for myself, 
without a single friend to counsel me—and I had 
‘en shillings and fourpence-half-penny to begin 
it with. 


said Abel Westmair, coldly ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MARTIN WESTMAIR. 


Wirn a heart heavy-laden, I was proceeding 
down Watling Street toward St. Paul's ( hurch. 
yard, when some one touched me on the shoul- 
der. Through the mist I recognized the cashier 
whom I had surprised at his desk a short w hile 
since. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Kirby, for trou- 
bling you again, but has he told you?” 

** Yes, he has told me all.” “ 

“Not unkindly, I hope? It's only my young 
uncle’s way, which is harsh and disagreeable,” 
he explained, ‘‘ for Abel is really not much 
more disagreeable than other people.” 

**] did not expect or wish for any kindness 
from Mr. Westmair,” I said, proudly—how 
hard I did try to be very proud with it all! 
“He told me that he had put my father into 
prison, and I could not thank him for the in 
formation.” 

“*T was afraid the news would almost be the 
death of you, Miss Kirby; I had not the cour- 
age to tell you myself.” 

** You are not a brave man, I perceive.” 

**T was not strong-minded enough for the 
task,” he replied, ‘‘for you had come in full of 
hope, and I should have distressed you more by 
my explanation than Abel has done. I am a 
blunderer, upon my word. I can’t do any thing 
well, and my uncle has always his wits about 
him. I am about the worst fellow in the world 
to tell any other fellow bad news.” 

** Did you know my father ?” I inquired. 

**] was in the office a few weeks before he— 
before he met with his misfortunes.” 

*‘And you believe him to be guilty of this 
robbery ?” 

He stared hard at me for an instant, then he 
said, ‘‘ I am sorry to say, there is no doubt of 
that. I think that he was led away, tempted, 
deluded, something—at least that was his ex- 
cuse when he begged Abel to forgive him.” 

** And Mr. Abel Westmair could not see any 
reason for pardoning an old servant,” I said, 
sharply—I could only regard the matter from 
the Kirby point of view—‘‘even supposing that 
my father had robbed the firm ?” 

**Supposing! Ah, ves.” 

“I do not set my father down as a robber 
because you and your uncle tell me that he is,” 
I cried. ‘* You two I know nothing about; my 
father’s character and principles I have know a 
all my life. Good-evening.” 

Mr. Westmair, taken aback by my sharpness, 
stopped to consider the position, recovered him- 
self, appeared at my side again, and kept step 
with me, with a persistency that was annoving, 
despite the kindness which I believe was at the 
bottom of his attention. 

**Qne moment,” he said; ** but what shall 
you do now? Where are you going? Who 
are the friends to whom you can turn in this 
emergency ?” ; 

**You appear to think that I am quite alone 
in the world,” I replied. ‘*‘ What do you know 
of me or of my pusition 7" 

** Well, I know more than you think.” 

**From whom ?” 

**From your father, who was afraid of vour 
return.” 

**Tell me what he said,” I asked, eagerly ; 
** did he speak of Katie ?” 

** Katie!” he answered ; 

** My sister.” 

**] was not aware that you had a sister,” he 
replied. ‘* How singular! Why did he not tell 
me that? What an odd old fish!” 

This last remark was not intended for my 
ears, but it made them tingle nevertheless. 

‘*Why was my father afraid of my return?” I 
said, gravely, probably sternly. 

‘** Simply for the reason that he could not see 
what was to become of you in London.” 

‘* Did he not think that I could take care of 
myself?” 

“** He thought that you had not a friend to 
look to; and after his arrest, and before his trial, 
he was always begging me or Abel to write to 
you, and prevent, if possible, vour journey to 
England. He had had hopes of a great rise in 
life, and hence had written to you to join him, 
he told me. What rise in life he meant, 
Heaven knows; until the day of his arrest, he 
was in my berth, and that’s not a particularly 
brilliant position, or calculated to excite an indi- 
vidual with an extraordinary prospect of coming 
gieatness. I am wearying you.” 

**No,” I said; “* go on.” 

** You were on his mind, and hence you got 
on mine,” he continued, *‘ for he gave up writing 
to Abel, and began to worry me instead. He 
thought more of you than his own ease, before 
he had two years for—but never mind that,” 
he added, hurriedly—‘‘and I was always re- 
ceiving his assurances that you were weak and 
delicate, and would reach England totally un- 
prepared, if it were too late to stop you. It 
would come at you, he said, like a death-blow he 

“T am neither weak nor delicate,” I re 
marked. 

‘Oh, that was another of his li—ideas,” he 
cried, quickly correcting himself; ‘* but he saida 
clumsy revelation would kill you, that you were 
a child whom a breath disturbed, and he so 
heaped up his instructions as to breaking the 
news, that I have been in a nervous fever ever 
since, lest one day or another you should walk 
into the office. And when you came in, I did 
not think it was you, having expected a sickly, 
miserable, unhappy-looking woman. (Guessing 
at last who you were, I was thinking of running 
round the streets to collect my ideas, when 
Abel dropped in and undertook a task for which 
I was unfitted, being—being as cowardly a beg- 
gar as it wili be ever your fortune to meet, Miss 

Kirby. And that awkward piece of business 
over—this is Ludgate Hill, I think, and the fog’s 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE OLD LODGINGS. 
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CHAPTER VI 
IN THE FOG AGAIN, 
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time in writing to my unc le, giving him If WAS A FACE I DID Ni A more account " for ones < like 
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him that I was very strong, that I enough to wish to « } 
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met. I was puzzled what address to give him, | uncertain; but as I stopped to listen, footsteps | ** Shall [ hold the baby for a little while ?’ last words, the hard lines her f 
but I told him that in a few days I would write behind me seemed to stop also, and when I went | lhe offer was a startling one to Mrs. Simmons. | and the whole expression f ; 
again, with all the particulars that I had learned | on again I heard heavy feet proceeding once { She was in the middle of an extraordinary gym- | becoming difficult to deciphe J 
meanwhile, and 1 begged him not to be anxious mo a few paces distant. Mrs. Simmons | nastic performance, that cor sted of tilting hei the question ; I was cx tain that Mrs. 8 
concerning me. All would be well in time, I | might have thought it worth while to follow me, | self from the back to the front legs of her chair, | would reply to me with less patience a 
hoped. | to make sure that some new Kirby trick was not which not being a rocking one, « n any way acerbity, and for the little time that I 
My second letter was to my father, in the | being hatched against her peace; but I had left | contrived for the purpose, threatened at every | in Dorset Street, I would put up 
Holloway Prison, to which City felons | her with the baby, and it was a man’s footfall, movement to collapse with her: she paused in | able disposition of my landlad I 
e drafted. I informed him that I was in Lon not a woman's, that was rendering me nervous mid-air to consider my propositiot I blushed | to lead round the conversation to 1 
, cast down utterly by the news which I had ‘Some one going the same way as myself,” I | at her steady survey of me. I was fond of ba- | to acquire from Mrs. Simmons some { 
received, and urged him to write at once, at the | said, assuringly, and then | felt a throb of indig bies, though I preferred them less gritty, and ba- | tails as to the cause of his imprisonment 
old address in Dorset Street, and give me Katie's | nation as the new thought suggested itself that | bies as a rule took to me; but it was only with | tin Westmair had spoken of my fath 
address, if he were acquainted with it, which I | possibly Martin Westmair was resolved upon not | the hope of learning more news of my family that | fallen into bad hands, of a studied series 
prayed he was, which I thought he must be, and losing sight of me, whether I wished it or not. | I had volunteered my services, and I feared that | cations, of Jonathan Ki by having gor 
yet which I doubted, as though some mystery I was glad when I was in Fleet Street, though I | my artfulness was apparent on my guilty counte- | altogether: but Mrs. Simmons could not 
hung over Katie’s absence that even he could | did not regard my return to Dorset Street with | nance en me as to any antecedents which mig! 
not explain. My third letter was to the gov- iz ymplete satisfaction I was thinking of **You can have her for a minute or two, if the past assertions. 
ernor of Holloway Prison, inclosing my second, | taking a circuit back along Fleet Street, 1 | you like,” Mrs. Simmons said; ‘* come in and sit } ‘They told me at Westmair’s t 
apologizing for any informality in my method of | round Bridge Street and ‘Tudor Street, in pre lown | that he had altered very strangely.” I 
procedure, trusting that the rules would allow ence to returning by the same route, and was de I complied with her request, and Mrs. Sim- | his mind were affected by his pos , 
my letter to be delivered to my father, and re liberating upon that expedient after I had posted | mons put the baby intomy arms. It was a pret- } account for much that is at present ing 
stating my case, and my strange situation, friend- | letters in a huge pillar-box, which had been a | ty child, despite a black smutch from the roots ‘* He was always the same, so long 
less and solitary, in the ! he would be | ndon improvement since my residence abroad of its hair to the tip of its dubby nose; and after | him.” Mrs. Simmons replied—** 
interested in the story, : for me in his | I was in doubt when the watcher—I am sure a long stare at me, it reached out two little fists | fifty. He did suddenly beg talk } 
power of which he wa { begged for | it was he who had been watching—came straight | toward the brooch at my neck, and burst into | try and lord it over me—h« , 
an early permission to see my father, and used | toward me and peered into my face, startling me | twenty dimples. and pay every body, wit! 
all the special and earnest pleading at my com- | with his haggardness and ghastliness. It was a **She seems to take to you,” said Mrs. Sim- | then thev came here one night and 
mand—it was not much—to attain that object. | face that I had not seen before, and the sunken | mons, after a while, ‘‘and that’s saying a great | to pr son. 
A fourth letter completed my correspondence. | gray eyes were overshadowed by two great bushy | deal, as she won't go out of my arms if she can ‘© Was Katie at home then ? 
It was an inspiration that prompted me to write | eyebrows. It was a face I did not like—an un- | helpit. She’s a dreadful worrit. | My thoughts would com ‘ 
it, or a reckless consciousness that I could not | common, fierce, strange, sickly face which stereo ** From which you would not care to be spared, | bore up against mv dlady's dis 
exert myself too much, or repeat my case too | typed itself upon me I da ay ?” | tions for the sake of the informati 
often, in order to awaken sympathy in those who | ‘* Miss Kirby, isn’t it?” said a voice tremulous : r visage softened somewhat. beableto obtain. After all, I had learn 
could throw back the barriers between me and | with eagerness; ‘* you have come, then, Katie, as ** Well, no; though when my temper’s up— **Oh ves. Katie was at hom 
Jonathan Kirby, in prison at Holloway. I wrote | you promised. and I’m rather shortish—I do wish orful things | ** How did she bear it ? 
to the Lord Mayor, as chief magistrate of the | atl ' about her. I dare say,” she said, reflectingly, **She went on about the family dis, 
city of London, asking for an order to see my | CHAPTER VIL. ‘*it would be a mussy if she were tooked—I often | cried like any thing, and said she'd di 
father, and repeating once more the facts of m) think that of baby gals with no father or no | self for shamé. But she got over it wot 
; an : , , : MRS. SIMMONS HAS HER DISLIKES 
sad case. ‘Then satisfied that I had made a good mother, or not much chance ahead of ‘em, and quick, which was a mercy in its 
beginning, that I had not lost time, I went down Coup this be a coincidence, altogether a | I've thought it of her. But she’s post-humorous, ‘You speak bitterly,” I said: **] 
stairs with the letters in my hand, and with my | dream from which I should awake over my let- you see—she was born a fortnight after Simmon you would tell me—” 
bonnet on, bent upon the mission of posting them | ter-writing, or was it a reality born of my prayers | was buried, and six had died afore her, and for | ‘* I have nothing to tell about her.”” M 
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godchild and I were very good friends by tea- 
time. I boarded and lodged with Mrs, Sim 
mons, after having told her that I was short of 
money, and must presently fall back upon the 
contents of my box for payment of the expenses 
that I had incurred in Dorset Street, unless— 
and here I paused, and she looked at me over her 
baby. 

‘? Unless I settle with you now, so far as 

‘I'd rather wait,” she answered. 

‘*You preferred money in hand when I first 
came, and I have no right to break your rules, 
or expect to be trusted, Mrs. Simmons.” 

‘“*T'll try and trust you,” she said, dryly, 
**though you are a Kirby.” 

I went to church in the evening, and Mrs. 
Simmons volunteered to accompany me. 

Once a week I always go,” she said, ** and 
my neighbor comes in to mind the baby till I 
yet back again. But p'raps you'd rather go by 
yourself,” she added, huffily; ‘‘ you've more the 
looks of a lady than I have, and we don't make 
a pair.” 

**T would rather go with you.” 

‘*Dick went with me 
given all that up.” 

She repressed a sigh as she went to the door 
to admit the neighbor to whose services she had 
already referred. ‘To the mother’s surprise, Dick 
Simmons had not given it all up, however- 
he was sitting in the free seats, grave, quiescent, 
and attentive. He saw us, and rolled his little 
gray eyes into their corners at us; but he did not 
return to Dorset Street after church was over 
He came in late. His mother and I had ex- 
pected a repetition of the Friday night's behav- 
ior, but he was as sober as a judge when he re- 
turned, 

‘“*Good-evening, Miss Kirby. I've had all the 
supper I want,” he said to his mother, after a 
glunce at the bread and cheese which had been 
set aside for him. 

** Where have you been, Dick ?” 

‘For a walk, that’s all.” 

**T wasn’t sorry to see you at church again.’ 

‘** Ah!” was the careless reply, ‘* where was I 
to go?” 

He relapsed into taciturnity after this, and no 
one attempted to disturb him. Once or twice I 
caught his gaze directed to myself, as if he were 
studying me, or comparing me with Katie. 

The baby’s wailing in the next room having 
taken the mother to the rescue, he said to me in 
a quiet, almost a refined manner, 

**Do you intend to make a long stay 
Miss Kirby e 

** No—only till to-morrow, I think.” 

**Indeed. What do you mean to do after to- 
morrow ?” 

‘*T hardly know. I see my father to-morrow, 
and he will advise me.” 

‘**Your father—at Holloway Prison ?” he ask- 
ed, is evident surprise, 

** Yes,” I replied; ‘“‘I have a hope that he 
will know my sister's address.” 

He looked eagerly at me again, seemed about 
to speak, altered his mind, and directed his atten- 
tion to all that was left of the pattern of a faded 
Kidderminster carpet. He was very thoughtful 
the remainder of the time that he favored me 
with his company. When he said good-night, 
he added, ‘* Remember me to your father in the 
morning, Miss Kirby,” as he went out of the 
room, 

On that memorable morning when I saw my 
father first in prison, I caught sight of Mr. Sim- 
mons’s white face watching me from the first floor 
window as I went away. He seemed interested 
in me and my movements; and when I stepped 
into a Holloway omnibus I[ looked round, half 
fancying that he might even think it worth bis 
while, and for some inexplicable reason, to fol 
low me. But I did Richard Simmons an injus- 
tice, and my new life had already rendered me 
more than commonly suspicious 

When I found my way to the prison where 
City offenders are drafted after their conviction, 
I felt my heart sink ominously; and when, after 
much critical inspection of me by the warder on 
duty, I was allowed to enter a little room, while 
the great gates clanged behind me, [ felt very 
much as if I were going to be locked up for good 
myself. 

in this apartment, bristling with cutlasses and 
pistols on the walls, my magistrate’s order to visit 
Jonathan Kirby was inspected by the warder, 
and my name requested to be written in a book 
that was open for the purpose, ‘That formality 
having been gone through, I waited until another 
officer took charge of me across the court-vard, 
into the great hall, up the stairs trodden by many 
as forlorn as 1 was, and into a small room, where 
I waited for a while, until the officer reappeared 
und beckoned me. 

** You can see him now.” 

** Thank you,” I murmured. 

I tried to keep very firm, to walk very steadily 
into one of a series of compartments fenced by 
wire, and with wire above my head, havieg be- 
fore ita second series of compartments to match, 
separated from each other by a narrow strip of 
neutral territory, where an officer took his stand, 
a silent witness of our interview. There was a 
click of a lock that seemed to spring back some- 
thing in my heart along with the wards, and 
then there entered, with a forced briskness of 
step, into the compartment facing me, the man I 
had come to visit, and whom in the streets I 
should not have recognized. My father, with his 
hair all white as I had never seen it yet, with a 
pinched and sallow face, and an attenuated frame, 
clad in a suit of gray too big for him 
father, God help him! 

Hz2 had prepared himself for this meeting; he 
had rehearsed the effect in his cell, perhaps, and 
was more composed than I had hoped to find 
him. He spoke as if from behind a mask, and 
there was a convulsive twitching of the muscles 
of his face that changed him very much, until he 
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recovered himself and gazed steadily from his 
cage across at me. 
**Well, Faith,” he said, ‘‘so you haye come to 
see me, then!” 
nciemeniiltaein = 
CHAPTER X. 
THE PRISONER FOR FELONY. 


I prp not reply at once to my father’s saluta- 
tion. It took time to recover from the effect of 
his appearance—from the shock which the change 
in him had given me. This old man in the gray 
suit I had not expected to see; I had not thought 
of the change that four years might have brought 
to him, and yet four such years of mental anxiety 
ind of personal shame might have bent the form 
and blanched the hair of men stronger and youn- 
ger than he. My father had been never a strong 
man, and yet I had not dreamed of his breaking 
down like this. 

** You are well, I hope ?” I stammered forth at 
last 

‘* Not very well,” he answered; ‘‘as well, per- 
haps, as the rules will permit meto be. The air 
and the fare are against my getting very strong.” 

** Oh !—yes.” 

We had not assumed our natural positions to- 
ward each other; it was strange, but it seemed 
tu me that four years of separation had even 
brought about an odd kind of reserve between us, 
unless it was the presence of the prison warder 
that checked all natural demonstration. Of the 
cause which had placed him in prison I did not 
like to be the first to speak, and already I saw— 
or fancied that I saw—a desire on his part to 
avoid it. He would declare presently that he 
was innocent, and that by some cruel train of 
circumstantial evidence, telling and forcible, but 
false, he had been brought to suffer for the 
guilty. 

** How did you leave your uncle ?” he asked, in 
clearer and more precise tones. 

** Well and happy.” 

‘*A little always made Jef happy,” he replied ; 
then he leaned against the wire-work and coughed 
violently for a few moments. 

‘**T have caught cold in this wretched place,” 
he said to me; ‘‘it’s full of draughts, and the 
early rising at this time of year does not agree 
with me. Please God, I shall be in the infirma- 
ry soon. That is the prisoner’s summum bonum, 
Faith.” 

‘Speak English, Kirby,” said the warning 
voice of the official, ‘‘and then I can understand 
you.” 

** Ail right, Sir,” replied my father, deferential- 
lv; ‘*summum bonum was no reflection upon the 
diet, as you probably imagine—it is a Latin re- 
flection, meaning the highest good.” 

**1 don't care what it means,” said the official, 
bluntly; ‘speak English, and take care what 
you are about.” 

I had not liked my father’s satire, or the forced 
politeness with which he had explained himself 
to the officer. It was painful to me, and, above 
all, a cruel waste of time. 

**When [ started from Natal,” I said, ‘‘ it was 
with very different feelings to these.” 

‘“‘Ah! if you had only waited for my letter— 
if you had not been in a hurry to return to En- 
gland—if you had been only more cautious and 
less precipitate, what a deal of misery it might 
have saved us both!” he said, almost reproach- 
fully. 

**T should have come to England just the same 
—TI should bave been more prepared for—for this 
—that's all,” I exclaimed; ‘*but I could not 
have remained at the Cape, knowing of the trou- 
ble that has happened here.” 

** Good girl,” he said, looking down and pass- 
ing one thin tremulous hand for an instant across 
his face; ‘‘ but what use can you be to me—and 
what real good can you do?” 

** Heaven knows that,” I replied; “‘ but ther 
is you to think about, and there is Katie.’ 

**And now there is your misery to be added 
to our unlucky fate. What is to become of you, 
without friends and without money ?—what 

**Never mind me,” I said, interrupting him 
“*T have youth and strength, and a trust in God 
not deserting me. I shall not find all the ways 
of living closed against me, and friends to help 
will come forward in good time. 

**'There’s Martin Westmair—he promised that 
he would do the best for you, Faith, that he 
could . 

**Not a Westmair,” I said, quickly; ‘* the 
Weastmairs believe you guilty, father.” 

**Qh yes, so they do,” he added, after a fur- 
‘and if you can get on 
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** Did—did you really take the money, then? 
[ asked. 

I had not believed the reports against him, or 
had any fuith in the justice of bis trial. I had 
only confidence in him, and in the honor of our 
farnily that I had never thought to see crushed 
under foot like this. 

He looked down again, and said very siowly in 
reply, 
“Well, I 
time. 

**Oh, father! I did not believe it until to- 
day!” 

** | took the money by degrees, Faith, knowing 
very well that I should be able to return it,” he 
continued , *‘ I was as sure of restoring it as of 
living, when the blow came for which I was un- 
prepared. It was a loan, not a robbery; the 
Westmairs would have had every penny back of 
that money, which they could so well afford to 
spare, if a littie more ume had been given me. 
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A week longer I should have been a rich man, 
as I told you—as I wrote to you.” 

‘“In what way?” I said. ~ 

“Oh, don’t ask me; I can’t say now I 
daren’t. But when I come out of this den, there 
will be a glorious revenge for you and me over 
these money-grubbing wretches. We have only 
two years to bear up and keep strong—only two 
short years, Faith.” 

He rubbed one thin hand over the other; his 
eyes sparkled, and his face lighted up with a new 
expression, but I took no courage from his change 
of manner, I was wholly cast down; I stood in 
the darkness, with all my light of life quenched 
out—a poor woman, who must bear her share of 
his shame by the closeness of the tie which linked 
her to him. I did not believe in his future, and 
could I have taken every word to heart, it would 
not have raised my spirits one degree. The stern 
fact before me was not to be softened down by 
any far-off dream of prosperity; my father was 
a thief, and there was no excuse for him. 

I could pity him; I could not understand him. 
I had come there with the desire of sustaining 
him by asserting that I did not believe in his 
guilt, that I would wait patiently for his liberty, 
and devote my life afterward to his comfort, to 
the proving of his innocence, if it were in any 
way possible—and now all was over with my fal- 
lacy. 

There was more for me to do; all might be 
closing in upon me in the valley of the shadow 
of crime, but I had not fulfilled my mission. I 
had not forgotten it; I had kept guard upon the 
time allowed me for the interview, scoring minute 
by minute by my little silver watch, but there had 
been this great, awful stone to roll away first. 
And it had rolled back upon every hope that I 
had had. 

**It is only looking forward—looking upward 
to heaven—that can keep us strong for those 
two years,” I said. 

‘** You must not give way, Faith,” he replied, 
with alacrity, turning the tables unceremonious- 
ly upon me; ‘* you must be brisk, and look about 
you. Have you written to your uncle? He 
might feel disposed to arrange for your passage 
out again. 

**T shall not return to the Cape.” 

** As you please. In my miserable position, I 
can not decide what is best for you. How much 
money have you got ?” 

‘**Not a great deal,” I replied; ‘‘ but never 
mind that. Tell me where to find Katie.” 

‘*She has left Dorset Street,” he replied ; 
**but I don’t know where she is at present. 
She will write to me when she is settled. She 
may have written already, for what I know. I 
must not receive letters too frequently; it is 
against the rules. If any thing had happened, I 
should have heard.” 

** But have you no idea where she is ?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

** Not the slightest notion in the world,” he 
answered. 

** And you are not anxious about her! 
not understand that, and she so young.” 

** Katie has a shrewd head on her shoulders,” 
said my father, with an easy confidence; ‘she 
is sure to do well. She knows the world, and is 
not afraid of it. I am far more nervous about 
you than her, Faith.” 

**T do not see why.” 

** Because you do not know the world, my 
child; you are not a business woman, or see the 
right way to make the best of every thing,” he 
replied. ‘* Your uncle has spoiled you for any 
thing like every-day work; I was sure of that 
by your letters of the last two years, and when 
I wrote to you to come back, it was to set you 
‘hove all work forever.” 

**T am in the greatest fear concerning Katie,” 
I said, indignantly; *‘ I hold it that she is far 
too young to be surrounded by temptations—to 
he alone, and without one true friend of whom 
she might seek counsel.” 

** Meaning yourself,” said my father, with a 
lurking smile that vexed me, flickering for an in- 
stunt at the corners of bis mouth; “ah, Faith! 
you mast be less conceited if you wish to make 
your way in the world.” 

** Yes, yes, perhaps so,” I replied, with impa- 
tience, ** but tell me what you think bas become 

her. You must have some vague idea or rea- 
son for your confidence in her, and her power to 
keep strong. I left a weak, impulsive, thought- 
less girl behind me, when I said good-by in Dor- 
set Street.” 

‘*She was only thirteen years of age then— 
her character had not formed—she was a mere 
child,” he said; ‘‘my dear Faith, you do not 
make any allowance for time 


I can 


“You have your own idea where she is,” I re- 
iterated, ‘‘and that renders you satisfied. But 
I am reckless and unhappy.’ 

** Katie would get a situation at once; any 
one would see that she was a shrewd and sharp 
young woman,” my father argued. “‘ She is clev- 
er at many things, would do for a governess, a 
teacher of music and singing, a milliner—she al 
ways made her own bonnets wonderfully well— 
any thing. What does it matter, for two years, 
how she works, so that she works honestly ? She 
will have the patience to wait for my liberty, and 
after that I promise both of you independence, 
not as a dream, but as a solid and substantial 
fact, upon which you and she may infallibly rely 

infallibly !” he repeated, his face lighting up 
again with the strange suddenness that I had be- 
fore noticed. 

** And you do not know—you can not guess 

—where Katie is?” I urged once more, without 
heeding his sanguine utterances. 

** My dear girl, I can not guess at present. If 
I knew, I would tell you. Why should I keep 
two sisters apart, who would be of mutual service 
and support to each other?” 

‘*Why should you, indeed!” I said, disecom- 
fited. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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** You need not dis*ress yourself about Katie,” 
he said; ‘‘she was partly earning her own living 

keeping home together with me—before the 
collapse came.” 

** Ah! no one has told me that before,” I cried. 

**She was short of pocket-money, and I was 
not able to increase it, so she found a few pupils 
to take elementary lessons in music; she was 
quick and clever, and, with all my faults, I had 
not neglected her education any more than I had 
yours. I would even suggest in your case an ad- 
vertisement for—” 

**Do you know the addresses of any of those 
pupils?” I asked, eagerly. : 

**Upon my word, I never troubled myself 
about them. I can not tell you; perhaps Mrs, 
Simmons can.” 

**No, she can not, I am afraid. 
her business.” 

**T could not spare a moment to think of any 
thing but my own plans,” he said, half in apolo- 
gy; ‘‘early and late, before and after business 
hours, I was paving my way to fortune, Faith.” 

Paving his way to jail, he meant, but I did 
not say so, though a sense of injury was stron- 
ger within me than he ever knew. He had not 
thought much of Katie; she had been left wholly 
to herself, poor child; she had grown callous or 
indifferent to neglect, and to the sad surround. 
ings which neglect of her had caused, and the re. 
sult he had termed her knowledge of the world. 

*“*If I could only find her—only judge her for 
myself!” I murmured. 

The warder shuffled with his feet, and yawned. 
I looked quickly at my watch: it was close upon 
the time to close an interview in which I had 
learned nothing, and by which I had encountered 
only disappointment. Every thing was against 
Faith Kirby when she came back to England! 


It was not 


I suppose we must say good-by in a minute 
or two,” he remarked. ‘‘ You must get ac- 
quainted with the rules of the place, and find out 
when to write, and the days when you will be 
allowed to see me, I wish I knew what you 
thought of doing,” he added, with that strange 
aggravating concern for me, and unconcern for 
his younger daughter, that had already irritated 
me. 

*“*Did you ever hear that Richard Simmons 
was in love with Katie, and that there was be- 
tween them some kind of flirtation ?” I suddenly 
thought of asking him. 

**God bless me—never!” exclaimed my fa- 
ther, betraying more surprise and interest than [ 
had anticipated. ‘‘I should not have allowed it 
for aninstant. I am astonished—who told you ? 
How could it have occurred that a wretched fel- 
low like Simmons— 
misinformed, Faith.” 

‘*His mother was my informant,” I replied ; 
**he does not seek to conceal that he is attached 
to Katie.” : 

** Attached, indeed! And does he think that 
Katie is attached to him ?” he cried. 

«ty 

**Of course not. He 

“Time's up,” said the warder. 

**One moment!” I cried. ‘* I have a suspicion 
that he knows where Katie is, 


Oh, you must have been 


or knows some- 
thing more concerning her than he has ventured 
to tell me. Is that likely ?” 

**Very unlikely,” said the prisoner, in reply; 
**but there’s no telling. Watchhim. Good-by, 
child. Keep strong; remember, mine is not a 
long sentence, and if I ever get out of this it will 
be well with all of us. God bless you, good-by.” 

** Good-by.” : 

The door opened behind me, and I was hur- 
ried away. ‘The interview was over, and I had 
profited nothing by it. I had been amazed by 
many things: by his trust in Katie and his want 
of trust in me, by his confession of guilt, and— 
greatest amazement as well as sorrow to me—by 
his total want of penitence for the crime which 
had placed him there a prisoner. If I had been 
allowed a longer grace, if I could have been with 
him all day, and so have understood him better, 
and seen more deeply into his heart—if he had 
not altered so much in character, as well as in 
outward appearance—-if I could have won his 
confidence a little more before I went away! 

It was bright day still when a warder was 
locking and chaining behind me the great gates 
through which I had passed, but I did not see 
my way so clearly as on the night I first came 
back. ‘Through the fog and darkness about me 
then, I had more hopes than one to keep me 
strong—how many were left me now ? 


i 


CHAPTER XL. 
STRUGGLING. 


Ir has not fallen to the lot of many who cast 
their eyes upon these pages to feel as utterly 
alone as myself in a great city, completely isola- 
ted from that kith and kin on whom one natural- 
ly relies when the unforeseen strikes hard, and 
beats down. I could not believe in any one to 
help me; I felt that I must help myself or perish. 

The Westmairs recurred to me once—the of- 
fer of Martin Westmair to befriend me, more 
than once—but it was these people who had 
brought about my misfortune, and who had suf- 
fered by my father’s acts. Better die than go 
to them—than be in any way indebted to them, 
I thought, even if they would help me, which, 
for some reason that I did not gauge, I doubted 
extremely, The Westmairs had been wronged, 
but they had been merciless, and the stern man 
whom I had faced in the counting-house, and 
who had told me the truth, clearly and coldly, 
and with no sign of feeling for my sore distress, 
I already disliked and feared, By my own ex- 
ertions | must sink or swim, 

I began to strive for myself, after my own 
fashion, not forgetting Katie meanwhile, and do- 
ing all in my power to find her that I could. 
Mrs. Simmons knew nothing of Katie's pupils— 
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she had heard of them, but had not troubled her | “If it wasn't the winter coming on!” said | not a particularly smart young man to be ses 
head concerning them. Before the piano was | Dick, moodily ; *“*thats the worst of it, the in- with in the t i davlight—} se othe om 
sold, one or two ™ bits of girls” used x take les- | fernal winter. know, having gone the way of many t gs it 
sons in the first floor front, my landlady informed "oa don't see how you're to get along without | I was shabby myself now. I had made one 
me; but she had never asked their names, or, she | us, Faith,” Mrs. Simmons remarked, slowly, after two calls at dress-makers’ and drapers’ in the 
added with a sniff, thought that they were worth Dick had put on his hat and walked out of the | hope of procuring needle-work—lI st er & 
much. As for friends in the neighbors, Katie house at these past efforts, and the miserable monotor 
had never had any friends. The saine question | I had become ‘* Faith to } er in these unlucky | of failure which inv y follow: Dick 
‘ut to Dick Simmons elicited a similar response days; a common trouble had made us better | had waited for me outside one of these establish 
—he had been interested in Katie, but not in her | friends, and when we did not speak of Katie we | ments 
surroundings. | agreed pretty well together. Any good?” he asked, like a man interested 
**] suppose they will take me into the House | it n lif 


Still I persevered in the hope of finding her. 
When I was about my own business, I sought | too,” I said, with a little shiver. 
the most crowded thoroughfares, thinking that 


**Do I belong 


I shook my head and tried to smile. He ha 


to this parish, or to any parish? Presently I | not appeared interested in my efforts before, a 





in some open street or park, or at some window, | shall hear from Pietermaritzburg (which I nev er, | I was astonished at his cur ; I ask 

I should see her fresh young face again. Mean- never did ** and all will be well. But till then | if he had been more fortunate than I 

while I strove hard to fight my way out of my | I must bear up as well as I can *“*Notabit. I shall enlist if goes on mt 
difficulties. I read the newspapers for advertise- | - You're not a bad one to bear up, and trying | longer,” he said, ‘‘or if mother nags me muct 
ments of governesses or companions, I answered hard and finding nothing don’t seem to make you | more. As if I had not enough to w me as 
all that seemed suitable to my capacity ; I adver- | fret much,” said Mrs. Simmons; ‘that's why | is! 

tised once on my own account, and received four- | you're the first Kirby I ever had a good opinion He looked so hard at me that I said, 

teen answers from agents anxious to direct my } on. ‘* Have you any thing more t . , 
attention to their respective methods of bringing **T don’t believe that this misery is to last; I | your mother has ? 

my requirements before the public; I called upon cant believe even now that I am wholly without He gave vent to a short 

one or two clergymen who were polite, and one | friends, I said ‘*T sho think I had D ¢ f 
or two clergymen’s wives who were not; I en- | *How about those Westmairs ? ther at H way that da | | 

deavored to discover a Mr. Green, who had been | I hesitated; for the first time there was a | sudden paus¢ 

a friend of Uncle Jef’s years ago, and whose | strong temptation to seek them out, but I resist- Yes 

name suddenly recurred to me, and I found out | edit. In the face of Martin Westmair there had ** What did he savy about Katie?” he , i 
that he was dead; I tried the Missionary Socie- | been good nature, and he had proffered help once, | eagerly What did he think of it all? Has 
ty that had sent out Uncle Jef, but I was not in | but I could not seek charity from him. And the | he heard from her? Does she write to } 

their line, and they were very sorry, but they real- | other man, dark and stern and unsympathetic, ** He has not heard from Katie,” I answered 


a few who seemed ‘interested, and who promised | which I had met him first, he was only to be 
to write if they should hear of any thing—but | thought of with a shudder, as the evil genius who 
they never hes ard, or the y had shoc king bad mem- | had cast a blight upon my life. 

ories, poor things. Sometimes I think that, had **No, not the Westmairs,” I said; “if I de- 
I been less open in my revelation—for my fa- | spise any body, it is those people.” 

ther’s story always rose to the surface and set my **T dare say you're right,” murmured Mrs. 
listeners against me—I might have done better, | Simmons. 

and found life easier to confront, even with no * This is the last week that I can pay you any 
references to back my claims. And if mine had | thing for board and lodging 

not been a fight against time, the chances would | “Oh, I know,” said Mrs. Simmons, shortly 
have been more in my favor. Uncle Jef would **So I'll go.” 
think of something for me when I could hear | **Go where ?” 

from him ; and yet he was very poor, and I could | **T don’t quite know ; 
not return to Natal even if he could raise the known to the—” 


} 
ly could not do any thing for me. There were who had repelled me on that foggy afternoon on 
| 


I must make my case 


money, with so much mystery about me. And **Yes, yes, presently,” said Mrs. Simmons, baad 
time was every thing. again interrupting me; °° I guess what you re go- 

By the end of October I had disposed of my | ing to say, but don’t say it. And—don't go, girl 
watch and ear-rings—the locket with Katie’s | don't leave me; if there's any fight left in us, let's 
hair in it I still clung to—and was looking wist- | fight it out together. ‘There! 
fully down into the big box of clothes which had She ran out of the room with the baby to pre 
found its way to Dorset Street. After the box was | vent further argument or thanks on my part, and 
empty, what then? I marveled very much what | I remained by the empty fire-grate to shed a few 
then, and Mrs. Simmons marveled with me if she | tears over this cross woman's kindness, for from 
were in a good temper; and if any accident had | a Simmons to a Kirby it was more than common 
rendered her more fretful than ordinary, she would | kindness, I was sure. It was not wholly for my 
say it served me right for leaving a good home | money that Mrs. Simmons wished me to remain, | 
in a wild-goose fashion. She was always sorry | and I did not feel so much alone in the world 
in her better moods for all that she had said in | after that. Odd it was that I had learned to re- 
her worse ; for, after all, she was a good woman, | spect this woman; more odd was it, possibly, 
whom ill luck had only ground to a sharp edge. that she had taken kindly to me. 

All the month of November Dick Simmons We fought on, and the landlord was a lenient 
was dull and steady, and his mother hoped that | man, who did not put his awful threat of ‘‘ exe 
he was growing out of his nonsense when he | cution” into effect. Thank Heaven, there are 
stopped at home every evening, and went to sleep | some men easy with the rent down the back 
with his head over the back of the chair and his | streets, in the shadows of which the starvelings 
mouth wide open. struggle! We struggled with the rest, and Mrs. 

“*T think he is coming round,” she said more | Simmons obtained a little work occasionally at 
than once to me; ‘“ p'raps being out of work for | neighbors’ houses, while I was useful at home 
a while won't do him any harm. It’s done silly | taking care of baby. There was no work for me; 
people a sight of good afore this. : | my character had not come from Natal, my fa- 

Misfortunes had not come alone to this little | ther was in prison, and there was no one to trust 
house, and Mrs. Simmons, her son, and I were | me. I was strong still—I had the vigor and the 
all out of work together. There was not any | power to work, but the task-master was wanting. | 
prospect of getting work either, and Dick’s Sun- | The shops were full of young women, and there 
day suit, of which his mother was somewhat vain, | were hundreds with excellent references waiting 
went the way of many articles that had come | their turn to be employed—what could I expect 
from Natal in my big box, and of many little | under the circumstances but society's cry of 
household gods, the especial property of my cross } ‘‘ Stand back?” 
landlady. How they got to the pawnbroker’ . It was at this time that Dick Simmons took to 
for that was the destinatjon at which they finally | drinking again. Weak-minded man as he was 
arrived —was by a circuitous route, common | —with all the slates on the roof not properly ad 
enough to such shabby-genteel people as we | justed—this was no matter of surprise to me, and 
were. We were too proud in our little ways to | only a natural disappointment to the mother, who 
face the pawnbroker ourselves. Mrs. Simmons | thought poor Dick had taken a turn for the bet- 
would not have had her neighbors know for the | ter. That which really surprised us both was, 
world that she was completely down, and I was | where Dick found the money to get drunk with. | 
ashamed, and dreadfully conscious that I was not | Night after night, for one week, did Dick Sim 
s0 strong-minded as I ought to have been. We | mons return to Dorset Street in the same mud- | 
did not lose by the employment of a commission | dled and benumbed condition of mind, never be- | 
agent—a sharp-dealing, bargain-driving, coaxing | traying any hilarity in his cups, but maintaining | 
woman, who knew every pawnbroker's shop, and | the same stolidity of aspect, varied now and then | 
= idiosyncrasies of every pawnbroker’s assistant, 

thin a mile anda half of Dorset Street, and whose 


| 





by a spasmodic burst of excitement, which had | 
marked his manner on the first evening that I 
had had the honor of his acquaintance. In the 
morning he would slink from the house without 
seeing us, if it were possible, but when intercepted 
on the door-mat by his mother, he would set hi 
back against the wall and argue the case out, 
taking his stand decisively on the one point that 
he bad not had a drop too much the night before 
‘If you have any money, you should know bet 
ter than to drink it away now,” said Mrs. Sim 
imum is diamonds, and the minimum fiat-irons. mons, in her last rencontre with her hopeful off 
By the middle of December we were almost | spring. 
facing the worst, we had made a brave fight for | ‘*T haven't a penny 
it, and had only just begun to talk of giving up, Then how do you get drink ? 
and of not knowing which way to turn. Dick | **T meet a pal or two and they stand treat, 
Simmons was still out of work—dull and patient, | he explained—‘‘ they don't stand much, not so | 
if not enterprising—a man whom I did not take | much as I should if I was in work,” he added, 
to in any great degree, and yet whom I did not | with a sorrowful shake of his head over the little 
wholly dislike In his sober moments he was | meannesses of his acquaintances—‘‘ and it knocks 
amiable and willing; ready to help his mother by | me over at times. I was not drunk last night, 
holding the baby, or going out on errands for her; | upon my soul.” 
but he was always taciturn and stolid, and not | ** What was the matter with vou ? 
good company. The big box was empty at last ; | “7 was only miserable.’ . 
all my best things had been negotiated for, and | ** Oh, get out!” cried Mrs Simmons ; “a pret- 
the landlord was threatening to seize on Mrs. | ty son you are—there, go and drink your hard- 
Simmons's furnityre for the quarter's rent, due last | est.” — | 
Michaelmas. We three unfortunates stared each **T'm going to try for a place 
other in the face one evening, and acknowledged “Try away!” and Mrs. Simmons banged the 
that we did not see out way much further along street-door so closely upon the retreating figure 
the flinty road which we had pursued together for of her son, that that promising young man ran a 
seven weeks. little way into the road, where he paused and 
“*The sticks will be seized, that’s the next | scowled back at the house, before turning in the 
thing,” said Mrs. Simmons; ‘‘and then there's the | direction of Tudor Street. Later in the day I | 
House for me and baby, and p’raps Dick.” | met Richard Simmons in Fleet Stveet; he was | 


small commission on the transaction repaid her 
for her trouble, and spared our petty pride. In 
a poor neighborhood there is alw ays one of these 


business-like go-betweens, as among the poor 


there are always a certain proportion too proud 
to own how low they have fallen, and too proud 
or nervous themselves to cross the threshold of 
that handy shop with the three balls, where mon 
ev is lent on proper secur ties, of which the max- 


| 
| 


** He does not know where she is 
** No more than you do,” I said 
The old suspicion that Dick Simmons knew 
more of Katie than he had e 
came to me in full force, wher 











I ha become 
aware of the effect of my reply I had not in- 
tended to startle him in a i but when he 
turned very red, and looked for an instant in a 
scared manner at me, the doubts that I had 
of him rose again in full force 

**Oh, Dick!” I cried, ** you do know, then 
and yet you keep me in the dark in this 


** No—no—don't think that, Miss Kirby,” he 
said. 

He crossed the road and walked rar 3 
to avoid my further questioning He did not 
return home till a late hour, and 
same shuffling tread and fishy eyes that he 
tered the parlor and looked round at us 

** Any news?” he asked, in a thick voice 

T here was no news, 
** Any letters ? 
No, there were no letters 





it Was with the 





These were his invariable questions, after whict 
he would sit down for a few minutes, and after 
muttering something about ** bed,” say ** Goo 
night,” and shuffle his way up stairs On this oc 





casion his mother said, after his withdrawal 

**T won't stand this any longer 
where he goes, and who makes him drunk like 
this, if I watch him for a wee 

Watch him! It had been my father's advice 
that I should do that if I suspected in any way 
that he was in communication with Katie. And 
if he knew where Katie was, and was hiding that 
secret from me, and to my disadvantage—perhaps 





to my sister's—surely I had a right to follow one 
who was taking this heartless part against me 
If his actions were straightforward, I should de 
him no harm; and if they led me to Katie, I was 
doing my duty. Still, I shrank from playing the 
spy upon him, though in the mystery about his 
actions there seemed to me a key » Katie's life 

I told Mrs. Simmons of my suspicions, d 
what my father had advised me to do, and sl 
said, quickly, 

**Tt’s not that foolery! Dick could not have 
kept it to himself all this while; he’s not dee} 
enough. You can come with me if you like ar 
see for yourself, though We shall not have 

farther than the first gin-shoy 


thank you, I would rather not f 








mons made me 


that task to the mother, relying uy 








mation which she might be ablet tain for me 
But when the opportunity came I was less a he 
oine than I had hoped to be. and Mrs. Simmons 


was not at hand to take my place 

The mother and baby were from home wher 
Dick Simmons came in to his tea one Saturda 
evening He 
with us now 


was not in the bit of taking tea 
Most of his time was spent in th 


streets, looking out for the new berth that was 

















never available, and his retu WAS & Surprise 
**Your mother is out,” I said, ‘‘but I ca 
make you some tea if you wist 
“Is there any left ? 
rr little ‘ 
- 1,” he said I don't want a 
I thought some might be about, that's all 
To do Dick Simmons justice, he was a mar 
who never sponged on his mott wh nf 
endured much privation in ler to lessen the 
housekeeping expenses Perhaps he even g 
intoxicated late rht t he mig . 
ap} tite for ther 1a} na ! , 
was part of his theory Dick Sima ‘ ie 
termined not to have any tea ‘ Z, 2 
least 
‘IT shall be off again d tls he said “Tr 
doesn't matter, Miss Kirt Go on with 
What work is it? 
s need work wi in er has ot 
I said 








went up stairs to his from which I 
, 
thought he would never come down again, where 
in I was inclined to think by degrees, not being 


used to his eccentriciues, that something serous 
had happened to him. It was five oclock when 
he had returned; it was ha 
had grown nervous ensush | to proceed up Stairs 
and knock at his 8 door. 

There was no answe iing alarmed, 


f past seven when I 












$23 
It f was 
wked peere t t He n nly 
yg et ® I he w s head upon his 
s at t | ed the top of the 
nee of ra ‘ . h he was standing 
H vi “ se proximity to a candie 
flar } f bv ts negiected 
wick As I ne e handle he jumped nerv 
ous knocked a card off the drawers to the floor, 
look i giared at me 
‘What is it?” he exclaimed “What's the 
matte 
N ng you did not answer when ] 
KI Ked, ar I was afraid that vou were il] 
It ght I think I must have fallen 
e] I ve got a knack of dozing off like this 
I should have withdrawn, apologizing for my 
ntrusion on his toilet, had my attention not been 
ected to that wt he had swept from the 
uwers to the strip of carpet at his feet It was 
Lf nervous sto t 1 it that attracted me, ot! 
‘ ae } red eves, swollen with crving, had beer 
suft nt to engage 1 notice It was a carte 
e that he was anxious to pick up before I 
k perceive it: but mv eves were sha and 
+} tar from the < r to the drawer was ‘ 
a grea T The t afterwara he was 
hed in hi« t he I was sure wi e 
| ra t was k a . jen a 
had bes st I t deceived. and it was 
Katie's like s upon wv ‘ t g the 
kev thet ver 
Phat is t sister s t I e 
‘ it ' y , wAVS ea 
swered, savage 
I went down stairs ¢ I was t 
| TH { t f 
neg sure that t tf wa 
the w k that four 
it. and ¢ ll the fleeting 





I was wondering why Dick 





Sima s 6 iid nceal it and make a mystery 

of it, when he ve into the parlor with a light 

in his hand He was clad in the one every-day 
t that was left to him; but 

finery, in the shape of his 

been’ plastered on his chest 

liner 


I sha'n't be late, tell mother,” he said, with- 


out looking at me, as he turned toward the pas- 


As the door closed, the thought seized me that 


he was going to Katie; that now, by following 


ng I was a woman at her wits’ end. who was 
eing trifled with, and kept from true friends and 
real assistance 


I would make sure if he were 


ing to Katie or not He was keer 
thing back; there was a motive for its conceal 
ment, and | must find it out 

My bonnet and shawl had 1 





been long laid 
aside; they were still on the sofa in the parlor 
I put them on with trembling hands, and in one 








minute I had extinguished the light, and was clos 
ng the street-door noiselessly behind me It had 
doubtful at what hour Mrs. Simmons and 
would return, or wl would be at home first 
long quest for work, and we were both fur- 
nished witt latch-keys, the 7 pe v of the ig- 
ers, when lodgers were up stairs I had been very 
quick, but I thought that I had missed the one 
whom I hac resolved to follow to his haunts, wher 
ev ey might he ’ t sign of Dick 
Simr +} } 





! it | turned into 
I'udor Street, and hurried along toward Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars At the top of the street I 

















saw him slouching on toward the bridge ] was 
ng ungene but I was excited, 
and | was glad ‘ t his t k 
He passed he Surrev side of 
Ls 101 € s wavy to look at the 
kK river, and then went on rapid’ ke «a man 
whose mind was made up to his destinatiot In 
nr shabby shawl and brown dress, I followed 
ely able to keep up with him, and thankfal 
he slackened his pace a | th 
I had grow weake ‘ h weak by 
t ‘ walk gw as fast as Tf t 
Oak F s and ar id ert y wl 
t igh fitf attack f e-ache, that g 
Q my giving 1 sitting ; ete] 
‘ ers et hw 1} But 
I ke with him ft 2 while he walked 
‘ 4 ind ret ea f KT ¢ oA 
} ] e ‘ T | eve 
‘ m e ‘ | had never 
7™ I t £ } 
Dorset Street 
_ 
CHAPT X 
mE WA HAF ' 
By ( , f ' ‘ 
f to ( stree he reat act of 
t n ‘ J ‘ vas e ur 
k 4 me The Sarre was terra in 
f the street A ‘ Lambet 
al “ | | ¢ in elf he 
f Lf wed Dick Simm ‘ keeping 
so short a distance behind him as the streets grew 
f of people that, had he turt he must have 
nm me rt wads ab hat Sa jay ht 
" rm me e elen " poverty and 
me were thick ef igt a surging mass of hu 
mankind: bat, making allowance for increase of 
numbers and difference locality, t were the 
same men, women, and children huckstering be- 
fore e same cheap st and quarreling at the 
doors of the same g h gin-palaces that were 
ommon to the streets in Drury Lane or Holborn. 
The thoroughfares were of a greater length, and 
thee was more uproar in them—one, I thought, 
would never end its line of bakers , butchers, and 





| oil shops, its rows of coster-mongers stalls and 
barrows on the curb-stones, its long and grim pro- 
cession of those who had come out to buy, or sell, 


| or beg, or steal, who choked up the pavement, and 








filled the roadway, and drifted on, an endless chain 
of misery and s a lor. Surely | was mistaken, and 
Dick Simmons knew nothing of my sister. He 
could not be approaching Katie in this direction ; 

yuld be spent in the midst of the 
dness in which 1 was submerged. I had 
this was a purposeless, profitless 
I was engaged in. Very few passers-by 
k heed of me; I was not well cla’, the dark 
‘h I had wrapped round me was thread- 
bare, and its semblance of gentility had been worn 
away by contact with rough corners. I was not in 
contrast to the general community, but in agree- 
ment 


not 


ong; and 





with its tone and color. One or two police- 
men looked hard at me, as if they knew the faces 
in these stifling streets by heart, and mine was an 

A few mechanics, dressed up for 
it's loafing, leered at me, and one 
you ? 


made me clutch Dick Sim- 


intrusion there, 


a Saturday nig! 


* How 


ity that would 


aid, are with an insolent familiar - 


mons's arm for protection’s sake, had the man not 
" | on with the tide. 

Dick Simmons was s mply taking a walk, but 

I did not think of turning back and retracing my 

v to D Street. I seemed safer with his 

l vulders before me. He was in no great 


goods upon the various stalls distract 
he 


» a doleful song « 


‘ is attention ; topped five minutes listen- 
hanted by a blind man wao 
and he betray- 


contents of 


’ ] 
In parle himself on a violin ; 


iso much luterest in the a ready- 
made clothi ig esta 


ind its plate-giass windows to have lighted up 


blishment, with sufficient gas 


1 town, that a hook-nosed youth rushed at him 


handbill, and endeavored by gentle force 
to budge him through a row of waxen dummies 
into the interior 


Poor Dick! I 
} 


could not help smiling, in the midst of my anxie- 


of the premises, 


ty, at the touts misspent energy in endeavoring 
to secure a customer, and at Dick, with his hands 
in his empty pockets, promising in a patronizing 
manner to look in as he came back. But I was 
grave again; and when he had crossed a 





soon 
large street and gone on under a railway arch into 
a narrower, darker, and denser thoroughfare, hay- 
ing still its crowds of people making for the neigh- 
borhood we had quitted, or coming from it with 
ourselves, I wondered more than ever when he 
vould attain his journey’s end, or turn his steps 
toward his home. He stopped at iast at the door 
of what seemed to be another public-house, and 
applied himself to read some bills pasted on the 
panels, w 
thre 
alacvity that took me for an instant off my guard, 


hich process having beer carefully gone 
ugh, he entered the establishment with an 


J fullowed him instinctively. No one arrested 
his progress, but a man at the top of a flight of 
stairs, who had nodded in a friendly manner to- 
ard him as he passed, held out his hand to me. 
‘Check, miss,” he said, seeing that 1 paused 


in my surprise, 


‘Check ! what place is this, then ?” 
‘Well, that’s a good un,” the man remarked, 
, 


thers passed me, better acquainted with the 

of the establishment, and put into his hands 
I waited patiently for 
a few minutes, and when there was a lull in the 
3s of the house, I said, 

‘Is this a place of amusement ?” 

‘I should rather say it was,” the man replied, 
ing me with a little curiosity, at last. 

‘A theatre ?” 

‘Theatre, no. Where have you been brought 
not to know Baxter’s Hall of Har- 


? slips of colored card, 


p, my gal, 
mony : 
* What is that ?” 
the man surveyed me still more critically, 
thrust his tongue into his cheek, and said, ‘** Oh, 
these try-ons won't do for me,” after which he 
deigned me no further notice. 
I descended the stairs. I had lost Dick Sim- 
nons, and it was time to gohome. I had played 
spy for no end or purpose, and he had not 
n thinking of my sister when he left Dorset 
eet tl Aud yet I had seen Kate's 
trait in his hand before he quitted home, and 
there had been in his manner a something that 
As I went toward the street, I 


at evening. 


is Suspicious, 


observed a man peering at me through a pigeon- 
hole in the wall, above which was painted Pay 
Hiere ; and a few steps further on 1 came upon 


the bills again. This time I stopped to read them, 
to learn that the place was called the Hall of Har- 
mony, that the sole lessee and director was Mr. 
Benjamin Baxter, and that the price of admis- 
sion varied from threepence to eighteenpence. 
The entertainment provided for the patrons of 
the Hall of Harmony appeared to be of a varied 
character —singing, comic ballet, negro meiodists, 
contortionists, ventriloquists, ballet again, more 
singing ‘‘by a host of professional talent,” the 
names of which were in iarge red or black capi- 













tals: Funny Fred; Sam W the renowned 
comic ; ‘Tommy Pounce, the Colossal; and in 
numerable young ladies, called respectively Polly, 
Lizzie, Jenny, and Katie, by way of prefix t rh- 


unding surnames. Aatie /—that dear old name 
at first did not even strike me a 
taposition with the name of 


a second reading, my ! 


familiar im jux 
Baskerville, but, 
eart gave a sudden plur 
and I appeared to have struck upon the truth as 


upon a < that wreck 
VILLI 


ro edme. ‘* Katie Basker- 


her Firs Appearance ifter her high y suc. 
vd of her most 
¢ songs Was 
ym I had been in search so 
little sister whom I had loved 


a not: 


cessful tour in th i tnces, tn a ror 


brilliant and fi scin gq character 
this the Katie ot 
long ?—was this m 
well? Lhoy standing in the doorway, 
hustled by the pleasure-seekers, I prayed not, with 
vering lips, and with the tears slow! 
n my cheeks in spite of me; 
terribly 


With a sudden wrench away from the 


falling 
and yet I had 
sure that it was she. 


i 
j 


me 


glaring 





red letters, | went to the pigeon-hole whence the 
man had watched me. 
*Has—has Miss Baskerville sung yet ?” I in- 
quire | : 
she doesn’t come on till half past ten, ’ 
Ind ed—thank you.” 


! 


HARPER'S 


I went into the street, and back along the pave- 
ment, till the cross thoroughfare was reached, 
and a pawnbroxer's shop discovered. I had not 
a half-penny with me, buat the gold locket with 
Katie’s portrait therein lay still on my bosom, and 
I must part with it to solve the mystery. I did 
not think of the middle-woman who had been of 
service to my poor pride in Dorset Street, but I 
walked boldly down a dark side entry, pushed 
open a swing-door, passed into a narrow com- 
partment, and laid my last resource on the coun 
ter of the shop. 

** What can you lend me on this?” I asked, 
and a sleek young man in a black apron took it 
up, held it to the light, examined it with one eve 
shut, and said, with a business-like briskness, 
** Five-and-six.” ‘he bargain was concluded, 
the ticket was made out, the money was handed 
across the counter to me, the locket was trans- 
ferred to strangers’ hands, and I could have cried 
bitterly again, as I passed into the passage, hus- 
tling by more poverty-driven atoms, in my haste 
to reach the music-hall at the bottom of the next 
street, 

-_ 


CHAPTER 


KATIE 


XII. 
BASKERVILLE.” 


In the midst of my excitement I was very eco 
nomical. I paid the lowest price for admission 
to the Hall of H mony for two reasons, the first 
because I was short of money, and the second 
because an instinct assured me that I should be 
safer in the poorest and lowest part of this place 
of entertainment. Possibly I was right; but aft- 
er ascending several flights of stone steps, and 
finally discovering myself in a crowded gallery, 
very hot, very full of tobacco-smoke, very close 
to the ceiling, and very far away from the stage, 
I wished that | had been less studious in the mat- 
ter of expenditure. Still, I had good eyes, and 
to save sixpence or a shilling was a feat worth 
taking credit for in those strange times which 
had come about my life. I should at least 
this Katie Baskerville from my back seat in the 
gallery, and should be able to recognize her if the 
singer were identical with my sister. Oh, to be 
disappointed, to feel that there was not a clew to 
her, or her mode of living! oh, never to find her 
again, I thought, rather than that the discovery 
should come on such @ night, and in such a fash- 
ion! 

I had been brought up by my uncle with strict 
notions of propriety. Four years of a peaceful 
and religious sphere had given mg more than a 
bias toward his own puritanism, and led me to 
regard the amusements of the stage and of the 
music-halls as a something very alien to all that 
was right and God-following, I was surveying 
the prospect with too much horror for my years, 
as people will do whose lives stand wholly apart 
from such unreal worlds as these, but my fears 
were not groundless even in their most exagger- 


ated sense, and it was a world, God knows! in 
‘, brother, sister, 


see 


which no honest father, mothe 
could have wished to see one dear to them take a 
foremost place. 

It was long before I settled down, if it can be 
said that I settled down at all. I took my seat 
by the side of a stout old woman and her hus- 
band, and was soon shut in by those more late 
than L: boys let off from office, or shop, or fac- 
tory, who smoked vile cigars, and swore vile 
oaths; and slatternly girls, of every age, from 
twelve to twenty—some bonnetless and shawl- 
less, and more eager for amusement than for food 

who leaned upon my shoulder, and those of 
next row in general, and screamed with 
laughter at every miserable jest, or applauded 
noisily some poor spangled mountebank swing- 
ing at a rope’s end within a hair's-breadth of his 
life 

The novelty of all this was neither exciting nor 
amusing, though I had soon become accustomed 
to my position. The amusement depressed or 
scandalized me, and the saddest and most heart- 
chiliing phase of it all was in the conviction that 
these crowds of young men and women, and of 
boys and girls, took an immense pleasure in the 
exhibition and its miserable surroundings. Ah! 
I was only a pious little soul from Pietermaritz- 
burg, and the drinking, smoking, riotous world 
was a new and strange one, which I condemned 
wholly at first sight. I was in that world, but 
not of it; it might have been part and parcel of 
a dream, had it not been for the sense of grim ex- 
pectancy at my full heart. I did not pay atten- 
tion to the stage; the ballet and its immodest 
crew of dancers followed the mountebanks; and 
the coarse vulgarists, one of whom, a man more 
vulgar than the rest, particularly earned the favor 
and applause of the community, who roared out, 
‘* Bravo, Pounce! Bravo, Tommy!” and who 
was undoubtedly ‘‘’Tommy Pounce, the Colos- 
sal,” a man whose general bearing assured me 
that he knew his market value, and took his meed 
of praise as a fitting tribute to his genius. 

I peered into the pit, and discovered Dick Sim- 
mons among the faces there. He was sitting with 
his mouth open and his hands in his pockets, not 
an attentive observer of all that was going on, 
but a weary, sleepy-looking being, tired out, as 
it were, with waiting. Waiting forwhom? For 
Katie, as I waited, perhaps! ‘The reserved seats 
close to the stage were as full as more humble 


parts of the house, but possibly 





the 


a trifle less re- 
spectable, judging by some red-faced women in 
silks and satins at the tables; and Simmons was 
wedged in between two youths of nineteen, who 
were smoking hard in defiance of the probabil- 
ities of a collapse. When would Miss Basker- 
ville appear? Ihad glanced furtively at the pro- 
gramme which the stout woman beside me held 
in her hands, and I felt that two 
names succeeding Katie Baskerville had already 
taken precedence. I summoned courage to ad- 
dress my neighbor. 

‘*Is Miss Baskerville sure to sing to-night ?” 

** Lor bless you, my gal! sure as ‘ouses,” re- 


sure one or 
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plied the stout lady; ‘*on’y she’s singing some- 
where else, and can't hit it exact to time like.” 

**Tt wouldn't be best for old Baxter if Katie 
didn’t come,” added her husband, looking round 
the ample proportions of his better Half at me. 
**Yon see if it would, now! Katie's too much 
of a favorite here already. I don't believe little 
lilly Bowfort draws a better ‘ouse. 
her, I s’pose ?” 

+. No.” 

**’Ain’t you, though ?” and after a pitying stare 
at me, full of expressive sympathy in the great 
loss I had sustained, checkered by some degree 
of doubt as to the veracity of my statement, he 
directed his attention to the stage again. 

‘The stout lady became loquacious after this. 
Never seen Tilly Bowfort? well, she was sur- 
prised. She beat Katie Baskywea! in most things 
—in dancing p'raps, and in pluck; though she 
could not say any thing against Katie's style, take 
her altogether. She thought they made too much 
fuss about Katie at the Hal! of Harmony, but peo- 
ple did with new favorites—vive her the old ones 
at any time, id friends before new, my de 
at any time of the day. ‘They did say Katie 
Baskyweal was going to marry Tommy Pounce: 
but that was all talk; a friend of hers in the 
scene-shifting departyment told her only vester- 
day, and capital opportunities of judging he had 
being always at the back, you see, She wasn't 
good enough for Tommy Pounce — did I know 
that he kept his carridge, and drove from one 
music hall to another with a pair of ‘orses, my 
dear ? 


You ve seen 





As true as she was a-setting there, she 
Tommy only last night drive his pair of 
creams from Baxter's Hall to the Conwiwial, in 
the Borough: anda perfect gentleman he looked, 
every inch of him, with a real flower in his bat- 
ton-hole, such as you can’t get at Common Gar- 


SAW 


den under three-and-six, when the weather is as 
nipping as it has been this blessed week. Had I 
come alone here ? 
** Yes, quite alone.” 
**Ah! I don’t hold 


old 
sich places as the 





with gals coming alone to 
. said the woman; ** me and 
my old man dropping in after Saturday's mar- 
keting is different like; but you, now! and the 
broad, soiled face looked with a strange womanly 
interest into mine 

**T am here to find a friend; 
been before,” I said, ¢ 





have never 


I 
juickly, as if it 
sary to excuse my presence in some W 

**Oh! and he hasn't come, I s’pose 

** My friend has not come. Who's this?” 

The entrance of a pretty girl in a dress of pale 
blue silk was the signal for a shout of welcome 
from three thousand voices, for a universal clap- 
ping of hands, stamping of feet, and hammering 
of sticks and beer-mugs on the refreshment ta- 
bles, amidst which din the new-comer bowed pro- 
fusely, put her hand upon her heart, and smiled 
right and left, above and below her. 

** That's Katie Buskyweal,” said the old lady, 
joining in the applause along with her husband ; 
**how nice she do look, to be sure! She's a-go- 
ing to sing ‘The Kicksy-wicksy Pet;’ that’s her 
dress for it. I heard it two months ago.” 

My heart had sunk very low, and then had com- 
menced palpitating rapidly—but no, it not 
my Katie, unless the distance or the dress de- 
ceived me, not my sister Katie, of whom I had 
been in search so long. I thanked my God that 
I had not found her here 

And yet the instant afterward U was in doubt 
again; the features were like hers, and the short 
white peruke she wore would change her very 
much, and give her that strange, bold look. Was 
I wrong—was I right? Four years had passed 
since I had seen my sister, and the child of thir- 
teen had grown to be a woman; but had she 
changed as much as that? Was she like the 
photograph I had seen in Dick Simmons’s hand 
that evening, and that I had recognized at once ? 
Yes, like the portrait more than her old self. ‘The 
tumult of applause and welcome ceased, the band 
struck up the air; she advanced a step or two 
toward the foot-lights and began to sing, and 
then I knew her by her voice. 

“*It is she!” I cried, so Joudly that the stout 
woman turned and looked into my face before it 
was covered with my trembling hands. 

**What's the matter, gal?” said the hoarse 
voice in my ears, and it seemed to break upon a 
sea of murmurings about my dizzy brain 

** Nothing.” : 

** You ain’t well, 

** No—I'm very ill. 

** Take a sip of this,’ 


were neces- 





was 


Pray let me be. 
and a something red in 
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a flat medicine-bottle was slipped into my hands, 
and as quickly and silently returned to her. 

** No, no; please don’t talk to me for one mo- 
ment ; let me think,” I entreated, in a low tone, 

**T wouldn’t bellock about my chap’s not meet. 
ing me,” said the comforter ** Jor, 
praps he couldn't help it.” 

I was silent, but I did not remove my hands 
from my face. I did not wish to see the stage 
| again, or that figure on it which I had recognized, 
I strove to realize the position, and to act upon it, 
The clear, sweet, musical voice thrilled through 
me—but I did not hear the words, or compre- 
hend them ; they might have represented a hymn, 
equally as well as another sample of the meaning. 
less doggerel which I had listened to against my 
will, had it not been for the shout of laughter 
which followed the termination of the first verse, 
I looked up then, and clutched my neighbe 


beside me ; 





yrs 
urm, rattling the medicine- bottle, which was 
| raised to her mouth at that moment, sharply 


against her teeth. 
*Lorks! wha 





| are you up to now ?” were the 
last words I heard as the vision of my sister, strut- 
ting to and fro with a glass to her eve, became 
the last phantom to scare me from the house 
I was more mad than sane in my new excite 
| ment as I tottered down th tairs toward the 
| street. At the wicket, where the man had taken 
| the colored s ips of ¢ urd, | } aused for the first 
| time. 
| ‘“*How ean I see Miss Baskerville?” T said 


here is another entrance for the 
performers, Please be quick and tell me where 


it 


eagerly 


** Oh, it’s you, is it, agin? You can’t see Miss 
Baskyvill,” was the reply, *‘ it ain't likely.” 

‘I know her. She will be glad to see me,” I 
cried: ‘*oh, tell me which way she 

My eagerness and ex: 
man, for he suid, 

**You can try at the stage-door, if you like 
It’s round the court—the third door on the | 
| i descended the last flight of stairs, to encoun 

ter a new and unforeseen obstacle in my way to 
| Katie. A gentleman in a loose gray overcoat 
with a cigar in his mouth, was standing on the 
miry pavement, paying his fare by Hansom cab 
and he turned and faced me as I came with swift 
steps into the street. He dropped his cigar in 
his astonishment, and exclaimed, 

** Miss Kirby—is it you ?” 

It was Martin Westmair, the man in my fa- 
ther’s place, who had intercepted me on the 
threshold of this awful d His quick glance 
took in my white, haggard face, my shabby rai- 


will come out 


itement impressed the 





ment, and that confasion and even shame which 
I could not hide from him, and he said, 
; ree ae vy to find you here. 
| What has happened—what can have happened 


in so short a 


sorry, very 


sorry 


time ¢ 


** Nothing has happened to me but poverty 


“That comes to the best of us, Miss Kirby, 
buat 

** It came to me through you. 

I was wild, and driven to bay, and secarcel 


knew what I said. 
**Through me! 
**Through you 


he cried 
Westmairs. 
cousin, who would have no merey 
—through all of you. 

I would have passed him, but he 
way, graver 
him yet. 

** Miss Kirby, this is unjust, and I searcely 1 
derstand. 
you here ? 


rhrough v 


£ 


on mV i 


st od mt 


and more earnest than I had seen 
n- 


Will you tell me first what has brought 








and will you suffer me to tel 
all sincerity, what kind of place it is ?” 

*“*T know | I cried; *‘let me 
| get away from it and vou. How dare you stop 
| me?’ ; 


you, im 


what place it is 


‘** You are mistress of your own actions, 
| Kirby, 
aside to allow me to pass, 


Mis 
he said, more gravely still, as he stood 
**but I am none the 
less sorry to meet you under these circumstances 

I did not understand him then, an 
| he had understood me. When I did, I fe 
cheeks burning at his implied reproof, at his im- 
plied objection to my of amusements. 
Did he think, did he to think that I had 





choice 


dare 





gone there for distraction’s sake? He who had 
entered the very place of which he had warned 


me ? 

An instant afterward, and he had passed from 
my hot brain. 1 had turned into the dark court, 
and was groping my way toward the professional 
entrance of the Hall of Harmony. 
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